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THE REVIEW. 


JANUARY, -1882. 


Art. L—THE RESURRECTION. 


“Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that God should 
raise the dead?”’—Acts xxv. 8. 


THE battle of the resurrection was fought and won around 
the vacant tomb of the risen Saviour. If Christ be not risen 
neither shall we rise. Such is the argument of the great 
apostle. Fact, not reason, is the foundation of our hope. 

Let us inquire— 

What is the ground of our faith in the doctrine of the 
resurrection ? 

It is purely the declaration and power of God. Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that God should raise 
the dead? Not that man himself should get up out of the 
sleep of death. Not that an angel, however great, should 
call him back to life. This is not the question. No one 
could believe this. The cause would be inadequate to pro- 
duce the effect. The question is, Has God declared that he 
will raise the dead? and if 80, Can he do it? As to the dec- 
laration, the New Testament abounds in statements of the 
fact that he will. There can be no mistake here. If the 
Scriptures teach anything, they teach this. God says he will 
raise the dead; all the dead, both the righteous and the 
wicked, of every age and of every nation. 

The only remaining question, then, is, Can he do what he 
has declared he will do? As to what God can do, cannot be 
determined by any finite intellect. I know what I can and 
what I cannot do. I can think, and write, and act, but I 
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cannot fly. But suppose I conclude that because I can- 
not fly there is no being in the universe that can? This, 
any one can see, would be a hasty conclusion. What do I 
know about all the beings in the universe? Why should I 
undertake to determine what they can or cannot do? The 
very attempt would prove my folly and my vanity. If I had 
never seen a bird fly in the air, | might deny that anything 
could fly in the air. And so of every thing else which I 
have never seen. I never saw any one raise the dead to life. 
Am I justifiable in the conclusion that no one ever did or 
can raise the dead? The conclusion is not only unreason- 
able, it is absurd. Indeed, it is wonderful that any man of 
ordinary intelligence should ever reach such a conclusion. 
Who can determine the possibilities of infinite power? Who 
would be presumptuous enough as to set limits to the power 
of Gabriel, much less the infinite God? Between the highest 
archangel and God the distance is infinite. What created 
intelligence can scale the heights of infinity, and there, stand- 
ing beside the eternal and infinite One, determine all the 
capabilities of infinite wisdom and power? Yet some in 
their vanity and pride have attempted to do this thing. 

Paul does not raise the question as to how God can raise 
the dead. He knew too much for that. It is simply a ques- 
tion of will and of power. And this isin keeping with a thou- 
sand facts of nature around us. It is a fact that that blade 
of grass in your yard is half an inch taller to-day than it was 
yesterday, but how it grew no man can tell. It is a fact that 
eating and drinking remove hunger ard thirst, but how no 
one can tell. It is a fact that what we call mind holds a 
certain connection with what we call our bodies, but what 
that connection is, and how it produces all those definite 
and uniform effects which we see and experience, we cannot 
tell. To deny that these well known facts exist, simply 
because we cannot understand the reason of them, would be 
the most unreasonable thing in the world. 

God made the world out of nothing, but how did he do it? 


Suppose you see a number of our modern scientists—wise 


men! great men!—come together in solemn conclave, very 
thoughtful, and of course looking very wise, to consider the 

















THE RESURRECTION. 
question as to how God could make a world, a universe out 
of nothing. They investigate deeply and think profoundly, 
until their poor little intellects are strained to the very utmost, 
and their heads begin to ache, to find out where God could 
begin, and how he could proceed to make something—a 
world—out of nothing. Suppose they write a book, full of 
great words, and vast trains of thought, and arguments pro- 
found, driving at last and irresistibly to the philosophic con- 
clusion that God never made something out of nothing, and 
for the reason they cannot understand how he could? And 
yet here is the world which he made. What is reason, so 
called by ignorant man, in the face of facts read and known 
of all men! Such is the folly of those who deny that God 
can raise the dead, because they may not be able to under- 
stand how he can. We may not be able to understand how 
God can bring beauty out of ashes, life out of death, and 
immortality out of the corruptions of the grave. But would 
we limit God’s ability by our feeble comprehension? There 
are many facts above human reason, which to angels of 
higher reach of intellect, stand out in the full light of reason. 
How much more is this true with the infinite and eternal 
God, “ to whom all things seem as they are.” 

The faith. of the Christian has no difficulty whatever in 
receiving the doctrine of the resurrection. God has said it, 
and God can do it. This is sufficient, and here we rest in 
ull assurance of hope. 

How many resurrections are epoken of in the Bible? 
There are just two; no more, no less. 

How are these two resurrections to be distinguished ? 

The one refers to the soul, the other to the body. TI ey 
are sometimes called the first and the last. 

These two resurrections include the entire man, made up 
of soul and body, matter and spirit. 

Both these departments of our being fell under the curse 
of sin, and any plan of redemption that does not provide for 
botk would plainly be imperfect and one-sided. But the 
wisdom which devised the plan was perfect, and the love 
which prompted it was infinite. No subjective want of sou! 
or of body was overlooked. Nor will redemption be complete 
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until the entire man, soul and body, shall be restored to the 
full image of God in the heavenly world. 

Do the Scriptures clearly teach these two resurrections? 
So we understand. 

John v. 35: Jesus said, “ The hour is coming and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and 
they that hear shall live.” 

Undoubtedly this refers to the resurrection of the soul 
from a state of death in sin to a state of life in Christ. 

John v. 28: Our Saviour speaks of the resurrection of the 
body in language quite different to this: ‘ Marvel not at 
this: for the hour is coming in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

How different is this to the other! They cannot both refer 
to the same event. The one is held up as in contrast with 
the other. The one was going on then, the other was all in 
the future. In the first there is no mention of graves, in the 
other there is. In the first all to whom Christ refers are 
resurrected to a state of life, in the other some are resur- 
rected to a state of damnation. 

How, then, would you define the first resurrection ? 

It is the dead soul quickened into life by the Spirit of God. 
It is the same as regeneration, the new birth, ete. The 
Scriptures abound with this doctrine. “If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above.” ‘“ And you 
hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and in sins; 
and hath raised us up, and hath made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” Here is clearly a resurrec- 
tion spoken of. If, then, as some believe, the first resurrec- 
tion refers to the righteous dead, and the implied last to the 
wicked dead, there are clearly three resurrections taught in 
the Scriptures. But this, I believe, is not advocated by any. 

“ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrec- 
tion: on such the second death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ.” 

Observe the character and privileges of all those who are 
the subjects of the first resurrection. They are “ blessed,” 
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they are made “holy,” they are made secure against the 
“power of the second death,” and are made “ priests’’ of 
God. This is all true of those who are born of the Spirit. 

Ezek. xxxvu. 13: “ And ye shall know that I am the Lord 
when I have opened your graves, O my people, and have 
brought you up out of your graves, and shall put my Spirit 
in you, and ye shall live.” 

There can be no misunderstanding here. Israel is yet 
dead in unbelief and sin; the bonesyare very dry; they are 
buried, as it were, out of sight among the nations. But the 
veil shall be removed, the clouds of unbelief shall break 
away, and they shall be warmed into life by the Spirit of 
God. 

The first or spiritual resurrection is by far the more impor- 
tant of the two. It is this that fixes the destiny of the soul 
forever. It determines the character of the second or bodily 
resurrection. The bodies of all those who are the subjects 
of the first resurrection will be raised in power and glory, 
while all the rest will be raised to shame and everlasting 
contempt. 

What are we to understand by the second or last resurrec- 
tion? 

It is God preparing suitable bodies for the souls of men in 
the future world. 

This he will do both for the righteous and the wicked. The 
character of the soul will determine the character of the 
body. 

Whether applied to the righteous or the wicked, it is one 
and the same resurrection; that is, the resurrection of the 
body. This makes up the entire man in the future world. 

In the great plan of salvation each of these resurrections 
has its appointed time. 

The first is set for the moment of faith in Christ. To 
bring the sinner up to this point is the first and greatest work 
of the gospel ministry and of the organized Chureh of Christ. 
From this point flows out the spirit of love and of lifelong 
consecration to the service of God. This resurrection em- 
braces the whole period of human probation. 

The second resurrection will take place at the last day. 
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So our Saviour repeatedly declares. See sixth chapter of 
John. In order, the bodies of the righteous dead will rise 
first, then the bodies of the wicked. sy the last day we are 
to understand the end of the present gospel dispensation— 
the end cf human probation, or of the age. The general 
resurrection of the bodies of men will be coincident with 
the second coming of Christ. Indeed, one object of his 
coming will be to raise the dead and change the living. 
After the resurrection, the general judgment will take place. 
This closes the mediatorial reign of Christ, and opens the 
way for a new order of things, grander and more glorious 
than we can contemplate. The same power that regenerates 
the soul at the hour of faith, is now exerted in raising the 
bodies of the dead. 

The first resurrection is partial, limited to those who 
accept Christ as their Saviour; the second will be general, 
extending to the bodies both of the righteous and the wicked, 
with this difference: the bodies of the righteous will be 
fashioned like unto the glorious body of Christ, and will 
remain in perfect harmony with the pure soul forever. 

Will the same body that dies be raised ? 

If you refer to the same identical matter, I think not. 
“God giveth it a body.” Every one knows that when the 
body dies it returns to dust. This dust is made up of certain 
elemental particles and qualities common to all matter. Ab- 
solutely there is no difference between the particles once 
organized into living bodies and the common properties of 
nature which have remained in their elemental state. It 
does not matter in the least whether in the formation of new 
bodies God makes use of the identical particles which com- 
posed the old body or some other particles. The preference 
which some cherish for the matter of the same old body 
amounts to nothing. It is mere sentiment. Why should it 
not exist tor the identical matter now composing our living 
bodies—for the trimmings of our hair, for the parings of our 
nails, and for the sediments in the bowl where we have 
bathed our feet? These a few days ago were all particles of 
our living bodies; now they are cast away with as much 
indifference as if they had never been a part of ourselves. 










































THE RESURRECTION. 

If during our present life identity does not depend on the 
sameness of particles, why should it in the resurrection-body ? 
On what, then, will the identity of the resurrection-body 
depend? Evidently not on the same identical particles of 
matter. You call that the Mississippi river. That was its 
name one hundred years ago, yet there is, perhaps, not one 
drop of water in the channel to-day that was there then. You 
call that man standing there John Jones. That was his 
name fifty years ago. He looks now very much like he did 
then, only he is old now, and yet every one knows there is 
not a particle of matter composing John Jones’ body to-day 
that was there fifty or even ten years ago. 

Identity must depend upon something’else than sameness 
of matter. There must be a higher principle that makes the 
man and the boy the same identical person. Where else can 
we find this identity but in the life-principle, the living, ever- 
acting spiritual substance or being that dwells in our bodies? 
Is not this the inward, invisible, mysterious architect, whose 
plastic hand takes hold of each succeeding particle of matter 
and places it, with its vitalizing power, in its proper place in the 
ever-wasting body? This invisible agent changes not in its 
essential nature and divinely-appointed mode of operation. 
Hence the perpetual sameness of the work in the same phys- 
ical organism. This is true in all forms and grades of 
organic life, from man down to the lower animal, and even 
on down to the vegetable. God so ordered in the beginning. 
Like produces its like; every seed yielding fruit after its 
kind. In all departments of nature where the peculiar life- 
principle exists, it continues to impress its own likeness upon 
the one organism in which it lives and works. As you see 
the artist in the art, so you see the mind in the configuration 
of the bodily man. The latter is but the expression of the 
former. Perhaps every mental power and peculiarity is 
developed and drawn in lines more or less visible on some 
part of the visible man. «We may miss the reading, but the 
pencil-mark is doubtless there. 

W hat this life-principle is we know not. Before its mys- 
terious presence we stand in solemn pause. Next to God, 
the profoundest mystery to man is man himself. Science, 
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with subdued pride and deep reverence, can only stand in 
the outer court of the temple. The inner temple, where we 
may well suppose the brightest glory dwells, is closed till we 
may be permitted to see with unscaled eyes. 

The moulding power of this mysterious life remaining the 
same, both here and hereafter, the peculiar identity of the 
body will ever be the same in both worlds or states of being. 
Then will the resurrected body, in appearance, be like the 
present? So we believe. How could it be otherwise when 
inhabited and moulded by the same invisible agent that occu- 
pied it here and gave it all those distinguishing features 
which separated it from and made it unlike any other living 
being ? gut while the likeness will be the same, the glory 
will be greatly enhanced. We see indications of that here. 
When the soul is filled with the love of God the face shines 
with unnatural glory. What, then, will it be in the heavenly 
world, where the soul shall see God as he is and bask in an 
ocean of purity, light, and love? Think of Moses when his 
face was too bright to behold. Think of Christ in the glory 
of the transfiguration. “ Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body?” 


NATURE OF THE RESURRECTION-BODY. 


The Scriptures clearly teach that a great change will pass 
over it. 

‘“ As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly.” “ Now this I say, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
‘‘It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is 
sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory: it is sown in weak- 
ness; it is raised in power: it is sown a natural body: it is 
raised a spiritual body.” 

These are great and wonderful changes. Just what they 
mean we may never know in the present state—we will 
know hereafter. We know what corruption is, for we have 
seen it; we do not know just what incorruption is, for we 
have neither seen nor felt it; we know what dishonor is, for 
we have felt it; but what the glory is that awaits us in the 
resurrection-bodies we know nof, for we have neither seen 
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to our 


nor felt it. We know what weakness is when applied 
mortal bodies, but what power is when applied to resurrec- 
tion-bodies we do not know. We know what:a natural body 
is, but there is deep mystery connected with the idea of a 
spiritual body. 

We may venture to affirm the following facts concerning 
the nature of the resurrection-body : 

1. It will be perfectly adapted to the capacities and wants 
of the soul in the future world. 

Nature would be at fault if it were not so. But nature, 
or more properly speaking, God in nature, is never at fault. 
So far as the mind of man can travel, the law of adaptation 
reigns supreme. 

To live in a world like this, to answer all the ends of his 
present state, man is in possession of just such a body as he 
needs. Our five bodily senses, so far as we can judge, are 
all we need as mediums of thought in the present state of our 
being. Our powers of action and of transportation are suffi- 
cient for present emergencies. Our internal organs—of mas- 
tication, digestion, and of general nutrition—are abundant. 
We may very naturally conclude that those parts of our 
present bodies that will not be needed, either for use or 
beauty, in the future state will be dropped, while any addi- 
tional parts or functions that may be necessary to make up a 
full and perfect adaptation of our bodies to the surroundings 
and wants of the heavenly state will be supplied. If there is no 
wasting or even tendency to decay in the resurrection body, 
then all the present functions of nutrition will be removed. 
If the higher and more extended service of the future state 
should demand an extension in the range of our present 
senses and powers of transportation, no doubt that want will 
be supplied, and up to the full measure of the demand. Or, 
if the surroundings and necessities of the case should call 
for additional senses not now possessed or experienced, such, 
we may suppose, will be supplied. 

From all we can learn, God, both in matter and spirit, 
moves in an ever-ascending scale. Hence we may expect 
new and wonderful developments of the powers of both body 
and mind in our advanced and eterna! state. 
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2. The resurrection-bodies of the saints will be in perfect 
harmony with the redeemed souls. 

This is not the case now. While the soul is redeemed and 
feels a strong bearing upwards toward God and heaven, the 
body, with its instincts, passions, and appetites, remains as 
before, and still tends downward toward sin and worldly 
lusts. Right here a war sets in which rages more or less 
fiercely all through life, and which ends only with the death 
of the body. In the resurrection the saints will receive holy 
bodies, without a single adverse desire or propensity to the 
pure and exalted nature of the redeemed soul. Henceforth 
the entire man will be a perfect unit in the service of God. 
And may we not suppose that in this eternal harmony of 
soul and body, redeemed man will rise through infinite but 
ever-narrowing circles around the throne of God forever? 

8. In the resurrection-body there will be no tendency to- 
ward decay. 

Ilow unlike our present state! Here perpetual wasting 
calls for a perpetual supply. ‘The struggle of life with death 
is incessant. At last death conquers and corruption carries 
off the spoil. It will not be so in the future world. That 
which was once corruption has now put on incorruption, and 
death is swallowed up of life! No tendency to decay, no 
weariness in activity, no exhaustion in service will ever be 
experienced in our heavenly state. Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory! In his future home man will 
feel no pain, weep no tear, never grow old, see no grave, 
speak no farewell forever and ever. Delightful state! happy 
world! 

4. The resurrection-body will not be subject to the present 
laws of matter. 

It will be a spiritual body. Just what this means I do not 
know, but certainly the expression lifts the body above our 
gross conception of flesh and blood. There are some facts 
revealed that may serve as so many indices. Christ in his 
resurrection-body put on different appearances, passed 
through walls, rendered himself invisible, transported him- 
self suddenly from one place to another, ascended to heaven 
right against the law of attraction, and made several return 
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visits. Our resurrection-bodies will be made like his. In 
the light of these facts, we conclude that our spiritual bodies 
will be free from the law of gravitation, that they will pass 
from place to place with the ease and facility of thought, 
that common matter will not obstruct their progress, and 
that they will not necessarily be confined to any one place or 
world. Most likely they will be qualified to do service in 
any part of the universe. Such seems to be the character 
and work of the angels, and yet they all have bodies. But 
it may be said they are spiritual bodies; and so they are, 
and so will ours be spiritual bodies. 

5. The resurrection-body will be exceedingly glorious. 

It may be that we are prone to attach too little importance 
to our bodies. They may have a destiny much more glorious 
than we are wont to allow. Undoubtedly the human body 
is immortal as the human soul. The old argument that the 
soul is immortal because it is immaterial is of nothing worth. 
Whether either the soul or body or both will exist forever 
depends solely upon the will and power of God, and he has 
declared both to be immortal, the one as certainly as the 
other. That which we call death is but a step toward a 
higher state of life. The silk-worm does not die when it 
drops its chrysalistic form and laves its golden wings in the 
sunlight of heaven. Neither does the body die when it drops 
mortality and puts on immortality. It is a flight to a higher 
realm, to a more glorious state of being. See how the 
human body was exalted in the Son of God. For thirty- 
three years it was his dwelling place while on earth. Through 
it the eternal Son performed his most wonderful works. 
Nor would he let it remain under the power of death, but 
called it back to life again, that he might exalt it, glorify it, 
and make it his dwelling place and medium of his divine 
glory forever. In his human body he ascended to heaven 
and took his seat at his Father’s right hand. In the same 
body he will return, raise the dead, and judge the world; 
and in that body, rendered infinitely glorious, he will receive 
the honor and worship of all the redeemed in heaven forever, 
while at the same time their own immortal and glorious 
bodies will be like his. 
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6. The resurrection-body will greatly enhance the happi- 
ness of the redeemed soul. 
In this life much of our happiness depends upon the proper 
: and harmonious action of all the various functions of the 
body. When the body is in perfect health there is a flow of 


ee 


cheerful spirits which constitute no mean kind of earthly 
happiness. The soul, even of the child of God, that inhabits 





a diseased body is not always happy, though living in cen- 
scious duty. Many of our seasons of doubt and days of 
spiritual darkness owe their existence to some deranged 
function of the body more than to the neglect of duty. 
Some of the very best Christians pass most of their lives in 
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sadness, melancholy, and doubt. They can’t help it. Such 
need medicine as much as prayer. Those who would be 
happy must take care of their bodies. Nothing of this kind 
will ever be felt in the future world. The functions of the 
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resurrection-body will be exposed to no disease—be subject 
to no derangement. These powers, as so many parts of one 
. . . . rf 
grand and glorious machine, will move on forever. There 
will be no friction, lassitude, or sense of weariness. The 
functions of the body will be as perfect as the powers of the 
soul. This will no doubt be a great source of unfailing hap- 
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piness in the future state. 

7. Will we know each other there? 

; Yes, beyond a doubt. 

Impressions once made upon the mind are never erased. 
They may be forgotten but not obliterated. Such is the law 
of mind. Therefore the images of all those with whom we 
associate here are stamped upon the soul to remain forever. 

: As we have seen, the resurrection-body will, in appearance, 

be like it was here, only more glorious. Our knowledge 

there will be much more full and perfect than it is here. 

Put these facts together and the conclusion is inevitable, we 

we will know each other there. To this we may add that 

the social elements of our nature will remain the same, only 
purified, extended, and exalted. If all the followers of Christ 
are brethren in this world, they will be much more so in the 
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the world to come. 
We do not suppose that the peculiar earthly attachments 
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growing out of the various relations of life here will prevail 
in the heavenly world. They are of the earth earthy. But 
the higher and purer spiritual relations formed on earth will 
exist and grow stronger forever. I will love my mother, 
father, wife, child, not, it may be, because they were thus 
related to me, but because together we prayed and labored 
for Christ and the souls of our fellow-men. 

Paul anticipated a happy meeting with his spiritual chil- 
dren at the coming of Christ. He said that they would con- 
stitute his glory and joy at the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Of course he expected to know them when they 
should meet “ beyond the river.” 


CONCLUSION, 


The doctrine of the resurrection is full of comfort to the 
suffering children of God in this world. In the faith of this 
doctrine we can afford to toil, suffer, weep, and wait through 
all the weary days of our earthly pilgrimage. It will all be 
over soon. In the faith of this doctrine we can afford to say 
“farewell”? to the dear ones of earth, and lay them away in 
the silence of the grave, knowing that it will be but a little 
while till we shall see them again. In the faith of this doc- 
trine we can afford to grow old, smile amidst the fading 
scenes and beauties of earth, and defy the brandishing of the 
sword of death. We are moving, moving, ever moving, not 
so much toward death as through death; not so much 
toward the river as across the river. We are moving out 
of death into life, out of darkness into light, out of a world 
of shadows and tears into a world where the sun will never 
go down and eyes never weep. 

Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

A. TEMPLETON. 
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Art. I.—THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


WE present the following, not as being something new or 
wonderful on this subject, but it is a presentation at this time, 
and may help some in enabling them “to give an answer” 
to such as “ask a reason of the hope that is in them.” 

2 Tim. mr. 16: “ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” ete. 

2 Peter 1. 21: “For the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man: but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

The Bible is a wonderful book. Men may neglect its teach- 
ings, may deny its authority, may hate it, but they cannot 
deny that it is a wonderful book. No book so old as the Bible. 
(‘The books of Moses reaching further back than Homer or any 
other record that is known to the world.) No book 80 widely 
circulated as the Bible. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety have issued during the past year (1880) from the home 
depot 1,499,946 copies of Bibles, Testaments, and portions 
of scripture, and from the depots abroad, 1,346,083 copies, 
making a total of 2,846,029 copies issued in a single year by 
this one society. 

The total issue of the society from its commencement to 
the present time is 91,014,448 copies, in two hundred and 
forty languages and dialects. The average issue from the 
Londor depot alone were about 5,000 volumes per day. 
These statistics are taken from the report read at the recent 
meeting of the society in Exeter Hall, London (spring of 
1881). 

These are the issues from this one society alone and its 
branches. How many more by the American Bible Society 
and by other publishers all over the world? 

In all the annals of book-printing and book-selling, nothing 
has been known to equal the extent and rapidity of the sales 
of the revised New Testament scriptures, since their issue. 
In England the day of issue was May 17. A cable dispatch 















































































THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 15 
of the 21st stated that already two million copies had been 
sold. 

In this country three hundred thousand copies were sold 
in a few days. The Chicago papers anticipated the mail and 
had the book translated by telegraph in time to print it 
entire for the Sunday morning issue. (New York Weekly 
Witness, May 26, 1881.) 

No book has exerted such an influence for good in mould- 
ing the character of the people. 

Many unbelievers may point to the injustice and wicked- 
ness done in Bible lands or where the Bible is circulated. 
These things were not learned from the Bible, but are done 
contrary to its teachings. Moreover, the standard of right, by 
which these wrongs are judged as wrong, is found in the 
Bible. Yet many would try to undermine the Bible and 
destroy its influence for good, when they owe more than can 
be estimated to the Bible-created sentiment of right and 
wrong. 

The Bible is not universally read, believed, and obeyed, 
even in nominally Christian lands, and only in so far as it is 
thus received and obeyed, is it effective in promoting good. 
We can see the influence of the Bible for good in elevating 
a nation more strongly by comparing the nations where the 
Bible is generally received as God’s word, with the nations 
where the Bible is not circulated or where it is a despised or 
forbidden book. Let the enemies of the Bible make the 
comparison and be faithful to history, if they dare. 

England, Scotland, the United States, and Germany are 
the leading countries where the Bible has the greatest influ- 
ence, France, eighty years ago, during the reign of terror, 
was a sample of the anti-Bible tendency. Then most of her 
leading men and a large portion of her people were atheists— 
acknowledging no God; and no man knew when his head was 
safe. Since then the Bible has gained somewhat of a foot- 
hold and influence in France and she is wonderfully changed 
Sor the better. China, India, and Africa are samples of where 
there is no Bible influence sensibly felt. 

The Sandwich Islands, changed from cannibalism to en- 
lightened civilization, is an illustration of the influence of 
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Bible religion, established there by the self-denying efforts of 
Christian missionaries. 

The deception and wrong still existing in Christian lands is 
but a proof of the truth of the Bible declaration, that “the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked,” 
and the Bible has literally to overcome, by its own merits, to 
hold its way. But the Bible prophecies have been better 
fulfilled than the prophecy of Tom Paine, one of the ablest 
of infidel writers, who, when he published his “Age of 
Reason,” prophesied that in a few years the Bible would be 
an unknown book. How does the present circulation of the 
Bible and the interest in it accord with this boast? 

The power and influence of the Bible for good rests on 
the conviction that it is God’s word; that it was given by 
inspiration of God—God's message to man, containing the 
rule of life and the plan of salvation. And to this point 
infidels direct their attacks. This is the citadel they would 
destroy. What is inspiration, in the sense that all scripture 
is given by inspiration ? 

The Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God, influenced the minds 
of men who wrote it, to write what they did; what man 
needed to know in order to his welfare and salvation, much 
of which he could not know, only from revelation. And the 
Holy Spirit so guided them that error was prevented, and 
what they wrote was infalibly true, as record or as doctrine. 

Ex. xxv. 1: “*The Lord spake unto Moses saying,” ete. 
Some urge the absurdity of God’s speaking or revealing him- 
self to man—the infinite Spirit communicating with man. 
Is it, then, impossible or unreasonable that the Creator, the 
infinite intelligence, should be able to communicate with an 
intelligent creature that he has made? or that he, as the 
Supreme Ruler, should desire to make such communication 
of his will to man? 

Men have had dreams and visions. In these the mind acts 
independently of the material senses. There is something 
mysterious in dreams and visions, but they are undeniable 
facts. This would seem to be at least an appropriate and 
easy means of communication by the infinite Spirit with the 
spirit of man. We would not, however, restrict the means 









































THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 17 
of divine communication to this or any other means, but 
only would indicate possibilities and reasonable probabilities. 

What are the proofs that the Bible is a revelation from 
God? I will only point out some of the proofs. The mys- 
teries of the Bible have been objected to. I would urge these 
Same MYSTERIES as a strong proof of inspiration. 

Let us see. From the very nature of the case, some things 
are therein declared that are above man’s reason, which 
man’s unaided reason could never discover, and which, con- 
sequently, could never be brought to the test of man’s reason, 
knowledge, or experience; yet they are what man needed to 
know, and could know only through revelation. 

See, first, the fact of the creation, which is briefly but sub- 
limely stated. 

What could man know of this which goes back to before 
he had a being? Yet he needed to know this and God’s 
consequent sovereignty, that he might know where his 
dependence lay and to whom he owed obedience and worship. 

How vainly have philosophers sought to know the mys- 
tery of the beginning. They have only become lost in mys- 
tery and speculation. And when they thought they had the 
key that would unlock the mystery, they have found that 
the way they entered only leads to deeper and profounder 
mystery, and the wisest of them have been constrained to 
confess that these things were undiscoverable and, without a 
revelation, “ unknowable.” 

This is just what might be expected from the nature of 
the case, when man attempts to find out of himself what 
God only can reveal., Yet the Bible disposes of this matter 
in a few words. See Gen... 1, etc.: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. And the earth was with- 
out form, and void (unorganized and chaotic) ; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters” (brought order out of 
chaos). 

This much it was needful for man to know. But when? 
How far back in the past was this beginning? This is not 
revealed, nor can man find out by searching. He may know 
the time is long, but how long, or to count the years is beyond 
VOL. III., No. 1.--2. 
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his power, nor is it necessary for him to know. But what is 
the lapse of time to Him “to whom a thousand years is as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years?” It is further 
revealed that in six days, or periods, God fitted up this earth 
to be the dwelling place of man, and placed man upon it, as 
the crowning piece of his workmanship, to have dominion 
over all, yet responsible to his Creator and under charge of 
strict obedience, his happiness suspended thereon, with the 
happy results of obedience and the sad consequences of 
disobedience clearly set before him. The fact of man’s dis- 
obedience and the results to himself and his posterity, too, 
are revealed. 

That man is fallen and depraved, and that now he is subject 
to many ills and sorrows, we know from experience and 
observation, but how this came about and who is responsible 
we only know from the Word of God, which Word is cor- 
roborated by man’s instinctive consciougness of siffulness, as 
shown by the propitiatory offerings in connection with all 
systems of religion, even unconnected with divine revela- 
tion. 

The remedy for this state of things, and the knowledge 
that God can or will pardon sin and restore the sinner, 
and how man can secure this—what man most need to 
know—he can only find out from revelation. All nature 
is silent here. The researches of science shed no light on 
this matter. The realm of physical law, as known to the 
scientist, reveals nothing and knows nothing of pardon to the 
violator of law, or of the offending creature being reconciled 
to the offended Creator. Forgivenesa is unknown to law. 
This matter, most essential for man to know, he can only 
know from God himself as he may reveal it to man. 
The teaching of nature is that the transgressor cannot go 
unpunished. From here comes no ray of light or hope to 
sinful man. All that man knows of the way or possibility 
of pardon and restoration to the favor of God and of the 
eflicacy of sacrificial offerings, is only learned from God’s 
Word or from Heaven-implanted instinct. 

The things of which we have spoken are among the mys- 
teries of the Bible. These, too, are among the things man 
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needed to know to enable him to secure his welfare, by put- 
ting himself in harmony with his Creator. If man could 
have known these things otherwise, there would have been 
no need of a revelation. And if there were no mysteries in 
the Bible, nothing above human reason, nothing but what 
man could have devised or discovered, this would have been 
a very strong evidence that it was not God’s book. The 
work indicates the hand that made it—some mark that 
belongs to that hand alone. If man could have made the 
Bible, this would have been evidence that man did make it. 
There would have been, thus far, lack of proof that God 
made it. 

The plan revealed in the Bible for man’s recovery from 
his lost estate, viz., that God so loved the human family that 
had rebelled against him, that he himself, in the person of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, should assume man’s nature and posi- 
tion and bear the penalty of his own law, the just for the 
unjust, that he might reconcile man to himself, that he might 
maintain his justice and yet justify the believer in Jesus and 
be the sovereign dispenser of pardon and eternal life. This 
is essentially above man’s conception. It is so entirely differ- 
ent from any thing we see among men; the.spirit and motive 
here shown so far above human motive, that some, judging 
God as they would judge man, claim this as incredible and 
impossible, and therefore reject the whole matter. Yet 
when we consider it, it is the only possible plan by which 
man can be saved and the justice of God and the harmony 
of his government be maintained. It is sublimely in keep- 
ing with the character of the infinite God, and presents his 
spirit and love in the most glorious light. 

This plan and provision, so fraught with infinitely glorious 
possibilities to the human family, is exclusively a matter of 
revelation. It could have had its conception only in the 
mind of God, and a knowledge of it could come only from 
him. Atthe same time it is essentia) for man that he should 
know it. Hence the revelation. 

Without this what hope is there for man in the futur 
All is dark, and entering the future is taking a leap in the 
dark. Fearful leap! not knowing where or what the landing: 
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Man may speculate, but what are his speculations—rejecting 
God’s Word? What will those speculations avail ? 

Ignorant of this plan as revealed in the Bible, or denying 
it, the tendency of munkind, conscious of sinfulness, is to 
sink down in hopeless despair or indifference, following the 
downward, drifting tendency of his fallen nature, and being 
without the knowledge of the infinitely great and Holy One, 
as revealed in the Bible, to worship gods according to their 
own depraved ideal; or feeling conscious of sinfulness, and 
being without the hope of the possibility of pardon, bid defi- 
ance to the Almighty and run recklessly into sin. 

These are the tendencies of human nature without the 
guide of revelation—authoritative revelation. Hence the 
need of such revelation. 

I have thus,far treated of the mysteries of the Bible as evi- 
dence of its inspiration. 


I now call attention to prophecy and its fulfilment as evi- 
dence of the divine inspiration of the book containing the 
prophecy. 

It will be granted that man of himself could not penetrate 
the future and discover and make known what lay hidden in 
its bosom, and so circumstantially and minutely that there 
could be no mistake when the fact transpired. If there be 
genuine prophecies of this kind, the man or men penning 
them must have been guided by something else than their 
own wisdom and foresight. This guidance we call inspira- 
tion. The omniscient God, to whom all the future is pres- 
ent and who could thus reveal the future, must be the author 
of inspiration. 

Are there in the Bible such prophecies—genuine—clearly 
revealing events then in the future and since fulfilled? There 
are many prophecies in the Bible. Some have been fulfilled, 
and for some the time is not yet. 

Are those prophecies genuine? That is, were they written 
when and by whom they purport to have been written? or 
were they written after the events transpired in order to 
deceive coming generations? We cannot now stop to test 
each and every prophecy, but only a class of prophecies, 
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as a specimen of all Bible prophecies; for instance, the 
prophecies respecting Christ. Were these prophecies gen- 
uine? or were they written after the coming of Christ? 

The prophecies to which we refer are recorded in the Old 
Testament scriptures. The records of that book (or those 
books) were closed up centuries before the birth of Christ. 
The history of the Jewish nation is so interwoven with the 
history of other nations, and the main features of that his- 
tory, as recorded in their sacred books (the Old Testament 
scriptures), so corroborated by secular history, that their 
truth is undeniable; and that the Jews are a very ancient 
people, that David was one of their most honored kings, and 
lived and reigned far back in the past. So of Saul, of Solo- 
mon, of Herod, etc., so far as their existence and the reality 
and time of their reign are concerned. 

That there were in the Jews’ sacred books prophecies 
respecting Christ (Messiah), with specifications by which he 
could be identified, is evident from the fact that the wise 
men from the East, who were doubtless acquainted with 
those sacred books, came at the time of his birth, making 
the inquiry, “ Where is he that is born king of the Jews?”’ 
etc.—Matt. mu. 2. This is strong proof that such prophecies 
were recorded in those books. 

Also, Herod’s inquiry of the scribes (those best acquainted 
with the Scriptures) as to where Christ should be born, proves 
that Herod knew there were prophecies to that effect. The 
scribes answered promptly, pointing out the prophecy. 

The after-history of the Jews, their rejection and hatred 
of Jesus, a proof that the prophecies in the Old Testament 
respecting the Messiah were written, not after, but before the 
time of Christ, or at the time they purport to have been 
written, and hence that they were genuine prophecies. The 
Jews knew whether or not those prophecies were in their 
sacred books existing at the time. They would quickly dis- 
cover and resent any interpolation by later, especially Chris- 
tain, writers. While they deny and bitterly hate Jesus, 
whom they called the Nazarene, they adhere tenaciously to 
the Old Testament scriptures, which contain the prophecies 


respecting Christ. They certainly would not maintain as 
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genuine, knowing them to be false (if they were indeed so), 
the prophecies which prove the very thing they were so bit- 
terly persistent in denying, viz., that Jesus is the Christ. 
Hence the prophecies respecting Christ recorded in the Old 
Testament scriptures must be genuine predictions. 

Let us examine some of those prophecies and see how they 
were fulfilled. The first promise of a Saviour was (Gen. II. 
15) when Adam and Eve, for sin, were driven out of Eden, 
and the serpent was cursed in these words, referring to the 
seed of the woman, “It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” This was the promise of a Saviour to come 
through the seed of the woman, or through one born of the 
descendants of Adam. 

The line of descent was pointed out by various prophetic 
promises. First,to Abraham. Gen. xxu. 18: “And in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.”” Abraham 
had other sons than Isaac, but Isaac was a son of promise, 
both as to his birth and the confirmation of God’s covenant 
with and in him. Gen. xvi. 19: “And God said, Sarah, 
thy wife, shall bear thee a son indeed, and thou shalt call his 
name Isaac, and I will establish my covenant with him, for 
an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him.” 

And to Isaac (Gen. xxv. 4) is the same promise given as 
to Abraham: “ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” Isaac had two sons, but Christ was to 
descend through Jacob, the younger. And to him the same 
promise is given. Gen. xxvi. 14: “ And in thee, and in thy 
seed, shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

Jacob had twelve sons, but on Judah is pronounced the 
blessing. Gen. xix. 10: “ The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 

Of the tribe of Judah there were many families, but Christ 
was to be of the family of David, the son of Jesse. -Isa. um. 
1, 10: “ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots,” etc. 

Jer. xx. 5, 6: “ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will raise unto David a righteous branch, and a king 
shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and jus- 
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tice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and 
Isaac shall dwell safely; and this is the name whereby he 
shall be called, The Lord Our Righteousness.” 

Did Jesus fill this requirement? Was he of the royal 
house of David? His genealogy, as given by both Matthew 
and Luke, tracing through different lines, shows him to be a 
legitimate descendant of King David. See Matt. 1. and Luke 
rr. ; see also Luke 1. 4; “ And Joseph also went up from Gal- 
ilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem (because he was of the 
house and lineage of David).” * 

Again, the time of his coming was pointed out, not in dates 
of years, but by converging events. In Gen. xirx. 10, it is 
prophesied, “The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a law-giver from between his feet until Shiloh come.” 
Judah was to be the ruling tribe and give law, and they 
shall not cease to be governed by their own law until he that 
was promised should come. Shiloh was to come before the 
final departure of the scepter from Judah. But it was also 
prophesied that while the promised Messiah was yet a child, 
the scepter was to depart from Judah, and the Jews to 
become truly a subject-people. See Isa. vu. 14-16: “ There- 
fore, the Lord himself shall give you a sign. Behold, a vir- 
gin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may 
know to refuse the evil, and to choose the good: for before 
the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, 
the land which thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings,” referring to the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 

Did Jesus fill this prophecy? Herod was the last of the 
Jewish kings (except perhaps a few months by Archelaus, his 
son). After this, Judea became emphatically a Roman 
province, governed by Roman law. Jesus was born while 
Herod still reigned, but while Jesus was yet a child Herod 
died, and the scepter departed to Rome. These are two 
events, prophesied by persons at widely different periods, 
that fix the limit of the time of the coming of Christ. 

When Jesus was on trial before Pilate, chief priests de- 
clared (John xix. 15), “ We have no king but Cesar,’ thus 
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themselves declaring that the time had passed for the coming 
of Christ, according to their own prophets. They said it 
unwittingly, but they none the less declared the fact. 

The place of his birth, too, was prophesied. Micah v. 2: 
* But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands ot Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to rule my people Israel; whose goings forth 
have been of old, from everlasting.” 

When Herod, after the coming of the wise men, called the 
scribes and demanded of them where Christ should be born, 
they referred to and quoted this prophecy. Though the 
home of his parents was in Nazareth, yet Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem, as is shown by Matt. m. 1, and Luke 1. 1-7. 
This came about through the decree of Cesar Augustus 
requiring all under his realm to repair to the city of their 
fathers to be enrolled for taxation. 

“ And Joseph also went from Nazareth of Galilee, to Beth- 
lehem of Judea, the city of David (because he was of the 
house and lineage of David), to be taxed with Mary his 
espoused wife, being great with child. And so it was, that 
while they were there the days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered. And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes,” etc. 

This son was Jesus the Christ, and was so announced that 
night to the shepherds by the angels, thus (verse 11): “ For 
unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” Cvesar, in making this decree, 
had no thought or purpose of bringing about the fulfilment 
of prophecy, yet it was not the less a fact. 

This proved two important facts concerning Jesus, viz., 
that he was born in Bethlehem, according to prophecy, and 
that he was a lineal descendant of David. 

A forerunner to prepare the way was also prophesied. 
Mal. m1. 1: “ Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before thee; and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith 
the Lord of hosts.’ Again, Mal. rv. 5,6: “ Behold, I will 
send you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of that great 
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and dreadful day of the Lord: and he shall turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children 
to their fathers.” 

See this fulfilled in John the Baptist. The angel in an- 
nouncing to Zacharias the birth of John, said respecting 
him (Luke 1. 16, 17), “ And many of the children of Israel 
shall he turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go before 
them in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just; to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 
How truly and wonderfully John filled this mission for Christ. 
The burden of his preaching was the near approach of the 
promised Messiah, and, therefore, because his coming was 
near, he called to repentance, saying (Matt. m1. 2), “ Repent 
ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” and (Matt. 111. 
11) “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.” See also John 1. 26,27. And when 
Jesus did appear, John pointed him out, saying, Behold, the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 

Again, it is prophesied in Isaiah xu. 3, “The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.” 

See the record concerning John. Matt. mr. 1-3: “ In those 
days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, and saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. For this is he that was spoken of by the prophet 
Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” 
See also John r. 23. 

The circumstances of his betrayal, trial, and crucifixion 
were foretold. 

1. The price at which he was sold. Zech. xr. 12-13: “If 
ye think good, give me my price; and if not, forbear. So 
they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the 
Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the potter, a goodly price 
that I was prized at of them. And I took the thirty pieces 





ee 
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of silver, and cast them unto the potter in the house of the 
Lord.” . 

For fulfilment, see Matt. xxvr. 14,15: “Then one of the 
twelve, Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests and said 
unto them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver him 
unto you? And they covenant:d with him for thirty pieces 
of silver.” 

Also, Matt. xxv. 38-7: ‘“‘ Then Judas, which had betrayed 
him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented himself, 
and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, saying, I have sinned iu that I have be- 
trayed the innocent blood. And they said, What is that to 
us? see thou to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple and departed, and went and hanged himeelf. 
And the chief priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is 
not lawful for to put them into the treasury, because it is the 
price of blood. And they took counsel and bought with 
them the potter’s field, to bury strangers in.” 

For prophecy respecting his treatment and his bearing 
during his trial, see Isa. Li., especially verse 7: “ He was 
oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
dumb before her shearers, so he openeth not his mouth.” 

See Mark xv. 3-5: “ And the chief priests accused him of 
many things; but he answered nothing. And Pilate asked 
him again, saying, Answerest thou nothing? Behold how 
many things they witness against thee. But Jesus yet 
answered nothing: so that Pilate marveled.” 

In Psa. xx. 16-18, it is written, “ For dogs have com- 
passed me: the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me: 
they pierced my hands and my feet. They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” How minutely 
this was fulfilled at the crucifixion of Christ. See Matt. 
xxv. 35, etc.; Mark xv. 24, ete.; Luke xxi. 34, and John 
x1x. 23, 24. 

Nailing the hands and feet to the wood was the manner of 
fastening to the cross, thus piercing the hands and the feet. 
Then there were the reviling priests, and others and the 
hooting rabble that surrounded the cross, and the soldiers 
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dividing his garments among them, and casting lots which 
of them should have his tunic, a garment that was without 
seam. 

Consider the fact that his limbs were not broken at the 
same time with the others that were crucified with him. 
See John xrx. 31-34. See the prophecy relating to this in 
Psa, xxxiv. 20: “He keepeth all his bones: not one of them 
is broken.” 

How many particulars and prophecies and how minutely 
fulfilled. How perfectly he fills the measure of prophecy! Could 
this have been a mere happen-so? These prophecies embrace 
a wide range of time and a great variety of individual writers. 
They embrace particulars most wonderful and not to be 
anticipated by the uninspired human mind, yet they all 
center in, and find complete fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth. 
These prophecies, then, must have had their origin in the 
mind of the Infinite One, and the book containing them 
must be his inspired word, and it must be true respecting it, 
that “holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.”’—2 Peter 1. 21. 

One other prophecy. Matt. 1. 23: “He shall be called a 
” This finds its fulfilment all along down the ages 
since he was among men. With what intense bitterness the 


Nazarene. 


Jews to this day speak of him as the “ Nazarene.” 

I have chosen the prophecies relating to Christ because 
they are easily understood and verified and because that, 
while these in their fulfilment prove the book of prophecies 
to be divinely inspired, they prove also that Jesus is the 
Christ promised; so that, with Philip, we have found in 
Jesus “him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write.” 

To answer separately all quibbles respecting the Bible 
would be an endless and unsatisfactory task, and useless as 
well. Any candid mind being convinced as to the main 
features, would accept the minutie. Otherwise would be 


bringing the plan and operations of the infinitely wise and 
Holy One to the bar of our own little, short-sighted, and 
biased judgments. 

I was once necessitated to stay all night with a gentleman 
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whom I had never met before. This gentleman was skep- 
tically inclined and the conversation turned upon the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. During the conversation reference was 
made to Jacob before meeting Esau, wrestling with the angel, 
and the angel touching the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, which 
shrank so that Jacob limped in his walk, and the recorded 
statement that “‘ therefore the children of Israel eat not of the 
sinew which shrank, which is upon the hollow of the thigh, 
unto this day: because he touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh 
in the sinew that shrank.”—Gen. xxx. 32. The gentleman 
remarked, pointing to a butcher’s clever hanging on the wall, 
“ That is evidence that I have followed the butcher’s business. 
While in the business many Jews dealt with me, but not one Jew 
ever bought that portion of the hind quarter.” He had observed 
the fact but had not understood the reason. Now he could 
not help seeing the conne-tion between the Jewish practice 
and this recorded Scripture-statement, and he recognized it 
as a strong evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Old Testament scriptures. 

As a matter of interest, I will state that this gentleman 


before long professed his faith in Christ and becarhe an active 
Christian worker. In a few months, death called for him and 
he passed to where doubt is no more. 


Jas. LoGAn. 





Art. I].—PRESBYTERIANISM OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


In order to present this subject properly and definitely 
before the readers of the QuaRTERLY Review, we will first 
define Presbyterianism, and, secondly, show that this system 
is the form of government of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 

First, we will define Presbyterianism. 

The term is purely governmental. It is that code of eccle- 
siastical law which invests presbyters with the government 
and discipline of the Church. 

It is of great antiquity. There are three links in the chain 
of history connected with Presbyterianism in the early ages 
of the world, to-wit, the presbyters of Israel, the laws of 
Midian suggested by Jethro, and the volition of the people 
as given by Moses. 

The first link, the presbyters of Israel, appears to have 
existed in the Church of God from time immemorial, per- 
haps from its organization in the family of Abraham, and 
thus antedates the law of Moses about four hundred and 
thirty years. It is quite certain that it was in existence in 
Egypt, for when Jethro visited the camp of Israel at Mount 
Horeb, just after they had left the borders of that country, 
and before the law was given, “ Aaron and the elders, or 
presbyters of Israel, came and eat bread with Moses’ father- 
in-law before God.” The presbyters were there, but the 
functions of their office prior to this time do not appear to 
have been well defined. We think it highly probable, and 
in fact the circumstances seem to indicate that they were 
rather more patriarchal in their character than otherwise. 

The second link, the laws of Midian suggested by Jethro, 
had its existence, if not its origin, in the mind of this prince 
of Midian and its home in that country, unless the circum- 
stances connected with the condition of the Israelites at that 
time suggested to his mind the form of government he sub- 
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mitted to Moses. We think the former is true, and that 
Jethro -imply suggested a system of laws which had been in 


existence, perhaps, for years, and was, therefore, well matured 


and well understood. 

Josephus tells us that Jethro gave the following advice to 
Moses: ‘Make use of the method I suggest to you, as to 
human affairs; and take a review of the army, and appoint 
chosen rulers over tens of thousands, and then over thou- 
sands,” ete. And thus, you will observe, that he would 
transfer the government of the Midian army to the presby- 
ters of Israel. This will appear naturally enough when we 
consider that Jethro was a prince, as well as a priest, of 
Midian, and well understood the government and discipline 
of the army of his own country. 

The adjustment of the Midian government upon the pres- 
byters of Israel grew out of a friendly visit that Jethro made 
to Moses at Mount Horeb. After he spent a day or two in 
the camp of Israel, and had inquired into the condition of 
affairs among them; had heard Moses’ version, and had seen 
the people crowding around Moses and pressing him with 
business, he very readily took in the situation, and knew of 
a truth that Moses, burdened with the cares of the people 
thus, and weighed down beneath the onerous duties of epis- 
copacy, as it would seem, could not long endure the heavy 
pressure upon him. Ile was moved with deep sympathy 
for his son-in-law. He knew there was an end to physical 
endurance, and unless he could be relieved, at least in a 
measure, he would soon go down to the grave. Hence he 
wisely considered the situation and condition of affairs, and 
after mature deliberation, he suggested the substitution of 
Presbyterianism for Episcopacy as the remedy. The sugges- 
tion, we think, was a good one, and the remedy was most 
excellent. 

We use the terms Presbyterianism and Episcopacy in this 
connection rather loosely, indicating only certain incomplete 
systems of church government, showing the contrast appro- 
priately. Jethro advised Moses to “provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness; and place such over them, to be rulers of thou- 
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sands, and rulers of hundreds, fulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens; and let them judge the people at all seasons. And it 
shall be that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, 
but every small matter they shall judge; so shall it be easier 
for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.” 
This counsel was salutary. Moses received his advice very 
kindly, and acted according to his suggestions, and thus fin- 
ished up the second link in the chain of Presbyterianism. 

The third link, the volition of the people as given by Moses, 
completes the old-time Presbyterianism. The system of 
government by presbyters was in existence, in some sense, 
from time immemorial. The regular gradation of officers or 
rulers and courts of the Church was suggested by Jethro, 
but the manner of electing them by the free suffrage of the 
people at large was the plan of Moses himself. And this 
was the beginning, so far as we know, of a genuine republi- 
can. or Presbyterian form of government. Moses addressed 
the people, saying, “‘ Take ye wise men, and understanding, 
and known among your tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you.” And thus, by the election of their rulers by the 
free suffrage of the people, Moses associated with himself 
seventy elders or presbyters, men of piety, experience, wis- 
dom, and influence, and made them heads over the people, 
“rulers over thousands, rulers over hundreds, rulers over 
fifties, rulers over tens.” But you will observe that Jethro 
conditioned his advice upon the approbation of God—pro- 
vided “ God commanded it ”—and it is reasonable at least to 
conclude that Moses obtained that. Hence the Jewish polity 
was not only Presbyterian in type, but als» God’s plan of 
church government. 

We will not say that the Presbyterianism of the apostles 
was identical with the Presbyterianism of the Jewish polity, 
but we will say that we believe the apostles formulated their 
ideas of church government after the principles which inhered 
in the Jewish polity, and that the Presbyterianism of the 
apostles was modeled to a very considerable degree after that 
system. Hence the first councils of Christians were called 
“ Presbyteria,”’ and presbyters held the first place, as officers, 
etc., in the assemblies of the primitive Church. 
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PRESBYTERS. 


Presbyters in the Presbyterian Church of to-day, are offi- 
cers who have been chosen or elected and ordained to the 
ecclesiastical and spiritual government of the Church. 
Therefore they compose or constitute the courts of the Church, 
and inepect, judge, and regulate matters of doctrine and 


discipline in the visible body of Christ. 

These presbyters are of two orders, to-wit, the preaching 
and the lay, who differ in their office, election, ordination, 
and work. The preaching presbyters are called of God, and 
on due trial, elected to their office by the voice of the Pres- 
bytery, and are ordained by the authority of that body, and 
the imposition of the hands of the preaching presbyters of 
the same, endowing them with an office with certain rights 
and privileges which do not inhere in the office of the lay 
presbyters. The rights and privileges are governmental, 
disciplinary, and sacramental in their character; such as 
the presiding over the higher courts of the Church as mod- 
erator, the preaching of the Word, and the administration 
of the sacraments and ordinances of the Church. These 
things do not inhere in the lay office, and the lay presbyters 
are not ordained to them, and consequently they are not 
authorized to administer them. 

The lay presbyters are called or chosen and elected by the 
voice of the congregation, who, it is supposed, seek the mind 
of the Master to guide them in their choice, and are ordained 
by the consecrating prayer of the preaching presbyter, or 
pastor, in charge of the church, and not by any court of 
the Church at all. Hence the authority, calling, electing, 
and ordaining them are.different—not being able or compe- 
tent to confer the same rights and privileges upon them as 
inhere in the presbytery, and as are conferred thereby upon 
the preaching presbyters. Hence the office is also different, 
and the functions of their office are partial when compared 
with the functions of the ministerial office. But the preach- 
ing and lay presbyters conjointly form the courts of the 
Church, in which their voices are of equal number and 
force, save in the Church Session, in which the lay presbyters 


are as two, three, four, etc., to one. 
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DEACONS. 


In addition to the orders of Presbyters above named, vw 
recognize another order of official character in Presbyteria 
ism called deacons. These officers are elected and ordained 
in a manner similar to the lay presbyters, but to a different 
work—the finances of the church. They are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Church Session on all questions of government 
and discipline, but may vote on all questions touching the 
finances of the church, this being their legitimate work. 
Their official powers are circumscribed by the bounds of the 
Church Session, or confined to this court of the Church, having 
no voice in the higher courts of the Church, save only as 
inividuals; and their respective congregations constitute th: 


sphere of their active labors. 
THE COURTS OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


We recognize in Presbyterianism four distinct ecclesiastical 
Courts, viz., the Church Session, Presbytery, Synod, and 
General Assembly. 


THE CHURCH SESSION. 


This is the first and lowest court of the Church. It is 
composed of the preaching presbyter, or pastor, and the lay 
presbyters of the congregation. The preaching presbyter is 
the presiding officer or moderator, and is rather an ex-officio 


+ 


member, save in cases of tie votes, when he may vote 


pleasure. This is peculiarly the court of the congregation 


It has disciplinary powers sufficient to regulate and manag: 

its own affairs, and may suspend its members from the com 

munion and privileges of the Church; but its decisions may 

not be final, as appeals may be taken from this to the higher 

courts of the Church. This court may meet at discretion. 
THE PRESBYTERY. 

This is the second court of the graded powers of Presby- 
terianism. It is composed of all the preaching presbyters 
within a certain district and one lay presbyter from each of 
all the congregations within said district, except in cases of 
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collegiate congregations, in which the lay presbyters are in 
proportion to the preaching presbyters; and where there are 
two or more congregations united under one pastor, they 
Rave but one lay presbyter to represent them in the Presby- 
tery, so that thereby the equality of power is preserved. 
And these lay presbyters are members of the Presbytery only 
by virtue of a commission which they have received and hold 


from their respective Church Sessions to represent them in 
that body. 
This court may meet annually or semi-annually at its own 


option, and its moderator is chosen at each regular meeting 
from the preaching presbyters, who ulone have an ecclesias- 
tical right to preside over such a court. 

The Presbytery exercises discipline in such matters as 
relate to the particular congregations within its bounds. It 
also attends to the examination, admission, ordination, and 
censuring of ministers ; the licensing of probationers, rebuking 
the wayward, directing the sentence of excommunication, de- 
ciding upon references and appeals. from Church Sessions, re- 
solving cases of conscience, explaining difficulties in doctrine 
and discipline, and censuring according to the Word of God 
any heresy or erroneous doctrine which has been either pub- 
licly or privately taught and maintained within the bounds of 
its jurisdiction. The decisions of this body, however, may not 


be final, as appeals may be taken from this to the higher courts. 


THE SYNOD. 


‘his is the third court in the ascending scale of Presbyte- 
rianism. It is composed of the Presbyteries, three or more, 
within certain bounds, embracing as its membership all the 
preaching presbyters of the several Presbyteries composing 
the Synod and one lay presbyter from each of the congrega- 
tions within the bounds of the Synod, except in such cases 
as above stated, where the equilibrium of power is main- 
tained. Its powers over the Presbyteries are similar to those 
of Presbyteries over congregations. It meets annually upon 
its own adjournment, and elects one of its preaching pres- 
byters as its presiding officer or moderator, who holds his 
office until his successor is elected the ensuing year. Its 
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decisions, as those of the lower courts, may not be final, as 
appeals may be taken from them to the General Assembly. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


This is the fourth and highest court known to Presby- 
terianism. It is a delegated body, and is composed of one 
preaching and one lay presbyter from each of all the Presby- 
teries in the whole Church, except upon condition of a cer- 
tain number of preaching presbyters in a Presbytery, when 
two of each of the orders of presbyters may be sent from 
said presbytery and recognized as members of the body, and 
they are elected and commissioned by their respective Pres- 
byteries. ** Any twelve or more of these Commissioners, one- 
half of whom shall be preaching presbyters, being met on 
the day and at the place appointed, shall be competent to 
form a General Assembly and to proceed to business.” ‘“ The 
General Assembly shall admit and judge of the appeals 
regularly brought before them from the inferior judicatories ; 
give their judgment on all references of ecclesiastical cases 
made to them; review the synodical books; redress what- 
ever has been done by Synods contrary to order; take effect- 
ual care that Synods observe the constitution of the Church ; 
make such regulations for the benefit of their whole body, and 
of the Synods, Presbyteries, and churches under their care, as 
shall be agreeable to the Word of God and the constitution 


of the Church.” Appeals may be brought up, you will ob- 


serve, from each and all the lower courts of the Church through 
the legitimate channel and decided, such decision being final. 

It is not, however, the law-making power of Presbyterian- 
ism; this belongs to the Presbyteries. It may, notwith- 
standing, counsel, advise, recommend, etc., any measures 
thought to be for the good of any part, or of the whole 
Church. And it “shall constitute the bond of union, peace, 
correspondence, and mutual confidence amongst all our 
churches.” . 

It must meet once in two years, but generally meets annu- 
ally upon its own adjournment. And the moderator, as in 
the preceding courts, is elected annually, or at each regular 
meeting, from the preaching presbyters of the body. 
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Second. I now propose lo show that the Presbyte rianism thus 
defined is the form of gov rnment of the Cumbe rland Pre shyterian 
Church. 

I have given you a correct and faithful view of Presby- 
terianism, as I understand it, and in doing so I have pre- 
sented Cumberland Presbyterianism in as clear and practical 
a light before you as it is possible for me to do—they are one. 
Presbyterianism is Presbyterianism, one and indivisable, the 
world over; when considered abstractly as such; prefixes 
aud suffixes do not destroy Presbyterianism, but simply ex- 


press conditions and relations of Presbyterianism. There- 


fore whether the pretix be “Cumberland” or ‘ Pan,” the 
result is the same in so far as Presbyterianism is concerned. 
The prefix “ Cumberland” would seemingly, not necessarily, 
however, circumscribe and localize it, but the prefix “ Pan” 
would most certainly generalize it so as*to embrace all the 
local elements of Presbyterianism into one grand family; 
unless the * Pan” proves to be as “ Pandora’s box, which 
Jupiter gave to her for her husband. When she opened it 
out rushed a multitude of evils.” 

But what are the facts in the premises? They are these: 
The Cumberland Presbytery, in the Cumberland country, 
was an integral part of the Presbyterian Church, and when 
the Presbytery was reconstituted, they changed the “y”’ into 
‘i,” and suflixed “an,” and thus converted Presbytery into 
Presbyterian. Then instead of Cumberland Presbytery we 
read Cumberland Presbyterian, retaining all the Presby- 
terianism there was in the Cumberland Presbytery. There- 
fore and because Presbyterian is none the less Presbyterian 
than Presbytery, we are just as much Presbyterians to-day as 
we were when Cumberland Presbytery’was an integral part 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

The General Assembly by cutting off Cumberland Pres- 
bytery did not destroy its Presbyterianism. It only severed 
its ecclesiastical relation to that body, leaving its Presby- 
terianism intact. A limb being amputated possesses none 
the less the properties of the body. Therefore the Cumber- 
land Presbytery was as thoroughly a Presbyterian body in 
its dismembered condition as it was before. Consequently 
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the Cumberland Presbyterian Church is most emphatically a 
member of the Presbyterian (not Church, but) family. And 
the Christian world is at least beginning to recognize and 
appreciate this fact. And to-day the Church is viewed in 
her amputated condition as having lost some of the imper- 
fections of the mother-blood, and as carrying with her enough 
of the vital parts and forces which, by the aid of Heaven’s 
light, the Word of God, and the electrifying influences of 
the Holy Spirit, to retain the mother organization and form 
of government, and to build thereon a more vigorous body, 
taking with her a whole Christ, a whole atonement, and a 
whole gospel, dividing and giving to each and to all their 
portion as God has authorized. 

Presbyterianism is a government of presbyters, and the 
Church is ruled by presbyters. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church claims this system of government by inher- 
itance, and it is adjusted upon her with such an exact nicety 


that it suits her fully as well as if she had originated it. The 
presbyters rule in this Church. And we believe that enough 


light has been thrown upon this subject by precedent in the 
government of the early Christian Church to authorize the 
government of presbyters, and thereby to establish Presby- 
terianism as the permanent government of the Church of 
God. To this we adhere, and in this we are one with Pres- 
byterians. Therefore, Cumberland Presbyterians are Presby- 
terians in the strictest sense of the word. 

Presbyterianism is not a standard or system of doctrines, 
neither is it to be measured by theological tape or weighed 
in theological scales. It is strictly a governmental term. 
having no relation to theology save by association. 

Presbyterianism is not Calvinism and Calvinism is not 
Presbyterianism. The mere fact that the great body of Pres- 
byterians are Calvinists, does not necessitate the idea that all 
Presbyterians are Calvinists, or that all Calvinists are Presby- 
terians, else Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and 
some Methodists are Presbyterians ; for they are all, more or 
less, Calvinistic; but we know that this is not true. 

Then what are the facts before us? They are simply 


these: The Baptists and Congregationalists are Calvinistic in 
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doctrine, but democratic, or congregational in government. 
Episcopalians and some Methodists are Calvinistic in doctrine, 
but are monarchical in government. Presbyterians are Cal- 
Vinists in doctrine, and republican or Presbyterian in govern- 
ment. Cumberland Presbyterians are biblical in doctrine, 
and Presbyterian in government. 

As to systems of theology, Cumberland Presbyterians are 
both Calvinistie and Arminianistic in doctrine; repudiating 
in the former those extreme fatalistic doctrines taught in the 
*“ Westminster Confession of Faith,” and rejecting in the 
latter those doctrines seemingly indicating human merit and 
the insecurity of the saints. Thus rejecting the errors and 
receiving the truths of both systems of theology, we stand 
upon biblical truths, which are honoring to God and saving 
to men. It is true, we use these terms in a comparative 
sense, believing that we come nearer the truth in Christ 
Jesus than our brethren upon either hand, and standing, as 
we do, between the two extremes, we may justly claim that 
we are conservative in doctrine. 

Now, let us link them together and then we will have the 
true status of the Church. 

When the Cumberland Presbytery was reconstituted and 
became the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, this conserva- 
tive theology was substituted for those peculiar fatalistic fea- 
tures of Calvinism, but the Presbyterianism was retained 
intact. Therefore, Cumberland Presbyterians are as com- 
pletely, or thoroughly, and emphatically Presbyterians as the 
mother Church itself, holding every essential feature of Pres- 
byterianism, from the Church Session up to the General 
Assembly. They all inhere in our ecclesiastical system. 
Hence Presbyterianism is bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, permeating our entire body as a Church. We are on 
and indivisible. 

Therefore it was a grand mistake and a bad commentary 
on Presbyterianism for those wise men who composed the 
‘*Pan Presbyterian Alliance” to deny us a representation in 
that august body; but if they can stand it we can. Let the 
responsibility rest where it belongs, and we will be satisfied. 
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OFFICIAL RECOGNITION. 


That we are Presbyterians is an established fact, and so 
recognized officially by Presbyterians themselves, notwith- 
standing the rebuff by the late “ Pan Presbyterian Alliance.” 
The General Assemblies of the respective Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States, have, in their official capacity, 
time and again, recognized the Presbyterianism of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, by sending and receiving cor- 
responding delegates from the respective bodies, or Gener: 
Assemblies. And J. T. Lapsley, D.D., corresponding dele- 
gate from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, addressing the General As- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in Murfrees- 
boro, Teun., May 22, 1869, after speaking of the then con- 
templated union of the Old and New School Presbyterians, 
said, “ We further predict that if this union is happily con- 
summated, other grave and important movements will soo 
follow for further union of Presbyterian families, and some 
who hear me to-day may live to see all Presbyterians of this 
nation one great body.” This is a clear recognition of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church as one of the branches of 
the Presbyterian family. And Rev. G. T. Stainback, D.D., 
in his reply, said, “ This is as it should be. The daughter 
loves the mother. We are members of the same great fam- 
ily, and we shall always, and I hope will in all time to come, 
cultivate and cherish those kindly relations. The history of 
Presbyterianism, her struggles and successes, her triump 
and glories, is a common history. We feel a just pride in 
that history, for it belongs to Cumberland Presbyterians, i: 
common with you. In your Knoxes, and Chalmerses, and 
Guthries, and Cummingses, and McCoshes we feel a just 
pride. We rejoice with you in the labors of the ‘Tennents, 
the Alexanders, the Dwights, the Murdocks, and other illus- 
trious names who have adorned the history of the Presbyt 
rian Church.” 

And Rev. Mr. H. B. Boude, a corresponding delegate from 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, addressing th 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly on the sam: 
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occasion, said, “ I walked into this house under considerable 
embarrassment. But, Sir, when I hear you speak of Pres- 
byteries, and Synods, and General Assemblies; of appeals 
coming through the proper channels; of memorials and 
reports from standing committees; of publication, educa- 
tion, and the missionary work; hear you preach justification 
by faith, and make warm appeals to free moral agents to 
come to the Saviour, my hesitation ceases. I know why my 
Assembly has sent me. You are kinsfolk of ours. These 
are the very things we talk about. These people around 
here call me brother, and somehow I say brother, and it puts 
me to thinking. Running back over the history of the fam- 
ily, the record is that a part of the family moved out, then a 


little later another part moved out, and here I am tracing 


family resemblances; here I am amongst a people who seem 
to know me, and conclude I have found my kinsfolk, and in 
the name of those whom I represent, I extend to you the 
right hand of fellowship and continued’® brotherly love.” 
And Rev. Henry B. Warren, D.D., in his reply, said, “* We 
receive you to-day, my brother, as the representative of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States; you come to the 
right place and among the right people—we are one.” 

The late Dr. Beard, of the Theological School of Cumber- 
land University, in his reasons, “ Why am I a Cumberland 
Presbyterian?” first tells us why he is a Presbyterian. He 
speaks at length upon this subject, and after particularizing 
the superior excellencies and virtues of Presbyterianism, in 
contrast with other ecclesiastical systems of government, he 
says emphatically, “JZ am a Presbyterian. J belong to the gen- 
eral Presbyterian family.” And the Doctor understood him- 
self—he spoke advisedly. Then, as we stand with him, we 
are all Presbyterians—most emphatically so. 

And Rev. F. A. Ross, D.D., of Huntsville, Ala., an aged 
and distinguished minister of the Presbyterian Church, in 
his speech in Synod, recently in session at Knoxville, Tenn., 
urging the revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
before that body, said, *“ That the fact had a pressure just 
now, because the Cumberland Presbyterian Church claims 
right to be in the great brotherhood represented in the 


the 
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recent Alliance at Philadelphia. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church is Calvinistic in the same sense in which we 
New School men are Calvinistic; and that body is Presby- 
terian in all other things. This being true, their reception 
into the old family is a mere question of time. This reception 
would have been in the recent Alliance but for the opposi- 
tion of some of our extreme Southern ministers.” 

We have not quoted this for the theological statement it 
contains, but for the historic fact. However, if we are to be 
tried by the “ New School men,” as he indicates, we may be 
Calvinistic in the same sense; but if by the standards of the 
respective Churches, we are not Calvinistic in the same sense. 
But from the earnest efforts the Doctor.is making for the 
revision of “the time-honored standard,’ we take it for 
granted that he would have us tried by the “ New School 
men,’ from whom we may not depart very far, from the fact 
they have been preaching the doctrines of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church pretty well for years past. But we can 
certainly agree with the Doctor in the historic fact, that “ the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church is Presbyterian in al! other 


things ’’—so we are Presbyterians. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN PULPIT. 


If we may be tried by the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
Church of to-day, or by the ” New School men,” we are Pres 
byterians. Their preaching certainly chimes in with our 
Confession of Faith, much better than it does with their own. 
I have been pleasantly associated with Presbyterians in my 
ministerial work for years in succession. We once owned 
a half interest in a church with them, and we preached 
alternately in that house for nearly ten years, and during 
that time I never heard one of those peculiar fatalistic doc- 
trines as taught in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
»nreached to the people; neither have I ever heard one of 
them presented from their pulpit, by any man anywhere; but 
on the other hand, they have so uniformly, strictly, and 
earnestly preached the doctrines of our Church, that I have 
often remarked that we would find less difficulty in r il 


7 
tiCil 


ing their sermons with our Confession of Faith, than with 
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their own. In fact, they have so unblushingly, so unhesitat- 
ingly, and so fully, and seemingly without any mental reser- 
vation in them whatever, preached the doctrines of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, that I have been persuaded 
that they believe them, and that they only need a little more 
courage to conform their “ time-honored standard” to their 
preaching, in which we meet and realize, to a considerable 
degree, that we are one people. 

From the foregoing, it certainly must be clear to reflecting 
people, that we are Presbyterians—Presbylerians who are Pres- 
byte rians—e mstitutionally 80 from the beginning. 

The late Dr. Beard, in his reasons, “ Why am I a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian?” said, “That the men who constituted 
Cumberland Presbytery stood constitutionally upon as high 
ground as the Presbyterian Church offers;” and these are 
the men who constituted the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 

Constitutional Presbyterianism, then, has been our motto 
through the years past—is the pride of the Church to-day— 
our ecclesiastical polar-star, the radiations of which we watch 
with intense interest, its pointings we follow with unswerving 
fidelity and devotion, and we expect, by the blessings of our 
Heavenly Father, that her mild and equitable policy, which 
has carried us through the vicissitudes of the past, will guide 
our ecclesiastical ship to the shore. 

We will close this article in the beautiful language of Rev. 
Mr. Boude, in his closing remarks to our General Assembly : 
“ Finally, Sir, as you are kinsfolk to us, we will tell you our 
hopes. Away back in the history of the Presbyterian family 
an elder brother of ours died, leaving a large legacy; a splen- 
did inheritance to the family. Our brother Paul has written 
to us of the wealth in store. Planting ourselves upon the 
terms of that will, perseverance to the end, we are one with 
you. ‘ We know that if this earthly house of our tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ Then, Sir, our hopes 
are one. We will stand by you in the struggle. We admire 


your activity. We emulate your zeal. We desire to enter 


with you into that possession which is ours by inheritance.” 


G. L. Moap. 





Art. IV.—WHAT WILL THE NEGRO DO WITH 
HIMSELF ? 


THE question that presents itself to us to-day is not, What 
will we do with the negro? but, What will he do with him- 
self? He is a restless creature. During the slavery regii 
he was ‘“ cribbed, cabined, and confined” to on , 
“The ole plantation” was the kingdom to which he owed 
allegiance, and he rarely left its domains, but since he became 
free he has manifested a marvelous disposition to rove about. 
If he takes a fancy to g 


— 
, 


» to another plantation, anothe 


{ 
he drops everything and leaves at 


county, or another State 
once, without “ counting the cost,” as prudent men do. He 
is a credulous creature, too, and readily lends a listening ear 
to the stories which peripatetic “agents” tell him of high 
wages paid for labor in the cotton-fields of some other sec- 
tion, or the ease with which he can live and even acquire a 
competence, if not wealth, in some other locality, and often 
goes to the place indicated, only to learn how cruelly he has 
been deceived. This idiosyncrasy is forcibly illustrated in 
the anticipations entertained by some of the “ refugees” from 
East Tennessee, North Carolina, and North Georgia who 
passed through Chattanooga. ‘ When questioned about 
their new and unknown homes,” says the Chattanooga Tin 

“the emigrants give the most extravagant reports of the 
fertility and richness of the lands. They say they can obtain 
the farms for a mere song, and that when once sown the 
crops will spring up like magic.” The testimony before the 
Exodus Committee of the United States Senate shows in a 
very clear light the credulity of the “ refugees,’ and that but 
very few of those who emigrated to Kansas and Indiana had 
even a tolerably well-defined idea as to why they made the 
change of residence. It was a sort of frolic and they ‘ n] ryed 
the fun of it until hunger began to pinch pretty severely and 
the northern blasts were just a little too sharp for comfort. 
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When the project of emigrating to Liberia was broached 
in South Carolina, thousands were found willing to try their 
fortunes in the land of their ancestors. The emigration fever 
spread like wild-fire, and a company was organized and a 
ship purchased, the first ot a line to be established between 
Charleston and Liberia, which took out a large number. 
Many sickened and died during the passage or after they 
arrived in what had been pictured to them as the *‘ land of 
promise.” A considerable number returned to South Caro- 
lina with dismal tales of privation and suffering, leaving 
comparatively few to battle with the diseases, discomforts, and 
disadvantages of a new and strange country. Others would 
have returned but they were unable to provide a way. The 
vessel was sold for debt and the scheme proved a disastrous 
failure. Thus ended this attempt to lead the “‘ oppressed 
negro” to a land where he could better his condition, but the 
movement unsettled the labor of extensive districts in the 
State, and added force to the distrust with which planters 
had already come to look upon him as a reliable laborer. 

Subsequently large numbers were induced to leave the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama for Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, where they were told “ big wages” would be 
paid for working in the cotton-fields, notwithstanding there 
was no lack of work at fair wages where they were. Hun- 
dreds of those who went “ prospecting” returned, footsore 
and sick of wandering about the country, to undeceive those 
who, for lack of means. had not been able to follow them. 

The next movement was the exodus to Kansas in the spring 
of 1879. It assumed unwonted proportions and many who 
could not get off in the spring were making their calculations 
to leave in the fall. It was stated at a meeting of negroes in 
New Orleans that ninety-two thousand men, women, and 
children in Louisiana, Northwestern Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippl, and Alabama had been enrolled to emigrate to 
Kansas. These, it was reported, constituted only a portion 
of the vast “army of occupation” that would move upon 


that State in the fall. Meantime there was something like a 


stampede from the plantations along the Mississippi. They 
hied off to the landings with but little preparation for the 
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journey; many without means to pay their passage on the 
steamers, while but few had money to make purchases of any 
kind after paying their way to Kansas. Thousands spent 
their all in getting to that State, expecting to find homes 
ready for them and farms stocked with horses, mules, cattle, 
and farming implements, the gift of the Goverment. None 
of these had dreamed of the frigid reality that awaited them. 
The revulsion was great, and those who returned had no words 
to express their disappointment. The stories the returned 
- refugees ”’ told of their experience cooled the ardor of many 
a colored man who had the Kansas fever. 

The exodus spent its force in the spring and summer of 
1879, the movement since being comparatively weak, but 
still large enough to be somewhat burdensome to Kansas on 
account of the extreme poverty of the greater portion ot 
those composing it. There is music in the phrase “ going to 
Kansas” that infatuates the simple-minded negro, especially 
since it is known that relief associations have aided so large 
a number of those who have already gone to that land of 
promise as have drawn free rations and cast-off clothing. 
Rev. J. Barrett, a Baptist minister of Topeka, Kansas, has 
advanced the opinion that contributions for the relief of those 
already there invited others to come, while large numbers 
were thus supported in idleness. “I have talked with more 
than one hundred colored people,” says he, “that have told 
me that if it had not been for relief offered they would not 
have been there.” Such of the negroes as are not disposed 
to work have a keen scent for relief associations. ‘“ Whereso- 
ever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered togeth« — 
This movement may yet take from the South several thou- 
sand of its laborers, some good and others quite indifferent, 
but it is not within the probabilities that their going will 
shorten the cotton or other crops. It is a significant fact 
stated by Mr. F. R. Guernsey in the International Review for 
October, 1879, that “the railroad land agents are generally 
agreed that the negro is unsuited for the pioneer life of Kan- 
sas,’ and that “one of the most enterprising of the railroad 


companies has discouraged negroes from taking lands along 


its line, fearing that white settlers would be unwilling to take 
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up homesteads in the vicinity of unprosperous negro commu- 
nities.” A Kansas railroad land agent wrote discouragingly to 
a gentleman in Nashville, who sought an agency with a view 
to selling lands to negroes proposing to emigrate from Middle 
Tennessee to Kansas. “If the colored people of whom you 
speak,” writes this agent, “are in no better circumstances 
than those who have already come to Kansas, I would advise 
them to remain where they are. A man should not come to 
Kansas with less than $1,600.” 

It is clear from the reports that come from Kansas that 
the “exodus people” comprise but a very small per cent. of 
the better class of the black population of the South. The 
poor and the thriftless appear to have flocked to that State 
as though they expected to find a land literally producing 
spontaneously everything they needed to support life. ‘ Most 
of these people,” says Mr. Frank Wilkeson, “ have arrived 
in Kansas without a cent of money. That they were out- 
rageously deceived in regard to the improvement to be 
wrought in their condition by the migration cannot be 
denied.” That this is not an exaggerated picture of the 
condition of the “refugees” is amply attested from many 
sources. ‘“‘ Grant that they have passed their first year safely 
and with credit,” writes Mr. Henry King (April 1, 1880); 
“they had the friendly and untiring services of the Relief 
Association, and benefactions reaching nearly $150,000 to 
help them along, and they found a ready demand for their 
labor. Take away the props and incentives of charity, and 
the future becomes almost as dark and precarious as ever to 
fully two-thirds or more of them. Increase their numbers 
by new accessions until the labor market is glutted and public 
kindness is overtasked, and the inevitable result can but too 
certainly be foreseen.” Further proof of the pauper charac- 
ter of the black wave thrown upon Kansas is furnished in a 
communication from Ellen Collins in the New York TJribun 
of Aug. 22, 1880. “ Will you permit me to ask help through 
your paper,’ writes this lady, “for the colored refugees, 
whose cry is most urgent. Recent letters show that many 


are dying for want of food and care. Over 40,000 of these 


poor people have sought a home in Kansas; about 10,000 of 
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these have found work in other States; one-third of the 
remainder are employed regularly; another third, perhaps, 
keep soul and body together by doing odd jobs as they can 
get them to do; but the last third are sick, disabled, and 
dependent. There are more laborers than can be employed 
in Kansas; their funds are exhausted and they have no 
money to carry them further, and the Relief Association’s 
treasury is empty. Mrs. E. L. Comstock, acting for thg 
Relief Association, has been trying all summer to interest 
people at the East in their behalf, and she now appeals to 
the citizens of New York. It is a case calling for prompt 
assistance; the suffering is great and the numbers appalling.” 
Early in January, 1881, another appeat was made to the 
citizens of New York for contributions for the relief of the 
‘*‘ colored refugees” in Kansas, whose distress was pronounced 
‘“‘a fatal reality.” Gov. St. John says in a letter to a lady in 
New York, under date of Topeka, Jan. 22, “ There is no 
doubt but that considerable distress exists among the freed- 
men in Kansas. The weather during the past month ha 

been unusually severe, and owing to the extreme poverty of 
these people when they arrive here, and the fact that .there 
has been but little work for them to do the present seaso! 

they have to a great extent depended upon contributions of 
friends to keep them from starvation.” Gov. St. Jolu 
encloses a letter from Mrs. E. L. Comstock, “ who has been 
making a tour of the southern portion of the State inquiring 
into the condition of the refugees,” and she r ports that * the 
recent severe weather has been very hard upon them.” “ h 
and around this village” (Oswego), she adds, “are 1,200 
poor colored people, hundreds of them nearly barefooted. A 
great many of them are sick. Dr. Newlan has to-day (Jan. 
20) amputated part of a poor fellow’s frozen foot; another 
man is suffering so much they fear he will lose both feet. 
Two were frozen to death as they neared the Kansas lit e. 
During this severe weather, in some cases, women and chil- 
dren slept in their old wagons. At Chetopa are 126 families 
in great destitution. Wilt thou kindly make an a ypeal fol 


1 
money to provide food, fuel, shelter ; for warm clothing and 


shoes ? or multitudes will perish, and others linger out a mis 
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erable existence with frozen feet and diseases entailed by 
exposure.” “The demands for help at present are pressing,” 
says Gov. St. John. What a commentary on this aimless 
exodus! It is evident that those composing it are mainly a 
class the South can well afford to spare. When they were in 
the South they were supported by the Southern people. No 
appeals were made to the charitable, North or South, for this 
purpose, but no sooner did they land in Kansas than a very 
large portion of them became a charge upon the public, and 
a heavy charge they have been, for notwithstanding it has 
been more than two years since the advance of this black 
army of occupation entered the State, appeals to the chari- 
table for assistance for the destitute “ refugees” are even more 
urgent than they were two. years ago. It has been per- 
tinently asked if so much suffering can be shown from any 
cause among any community of forty thousand blacks in the 
South as is acknowledged to exist among that number in 
Kansas. 

Meantime a few thousand “ exodusters ” settled in Indiana, 
mainly from North Carolina. A convention of these “.refu- 
gees” was held at Greencastle, Indiana, on Dec. 10, 1880, to 
give expression to their views and their experience, and it is 
represented to have been “ well attended by delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the State.” This convention adopted an address 
which bears the impress of having been prepared for the occa- 
sion and for a purpose. It is exceedingly bitter and vin- 
dictive in its denunciation of the people of North Carolina, 
who are accused of much meanness, trickery, and crime; 
that they are not only extortioners, but “ would take the last 
bed or other necessary convenience” from the poor negro 
debtor; that they perverted the laws and defeated justice, 
and that “no lawyer dared attempt” to right these flagrant 
evils; and that “in this day of so-called freedom, we had 
become merely things of less value to those who domineered 
over us than their plantation dogs.” In these sweeping 
denunciations no exceptions are made, the whole white popu- 
lation being included. If a tithe of these charges be true, 
then there are no good and true men in North Carolina, 
and these “exodusters” did right in leaving the State, and 
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the remainder of the race ought to follow, and not stand on 
the order of their going either. But there is a little inconsist- 
ency in their indictment. They advise only one-half of their 
brethren to emigrate, while the others are to stay and submit 
to the abuses and crimes which made a residence in North 
Carolina intolerable to these Indiana advisers. But what of 
the condition of affairs in North Carolina? James E. O'Hara 
(colored) testified before the Exodus Committee of the United 
States Senate that he is a practicing lawyer in North Caro- 
lina and that he makes his living by that profession. He was 
asked, “Do you find the question of race any obstacle to 
your receiving fair treatment in the courts?” and he an- 
swered, “ No, sir, none whatever; I would not tolerate any, 
and I see no disposition to show any; the law gives me the 
same privileges as it does any member of the bar,” and it 
was freely accorded. “I could give an illustration,” he con- 
tinued; “once I had the misfortune to fly off the handle 
with a brother practitioner and both of us were placed in 
contempt, and every member of the bar said as much in my 
favor as in favor of the other party.” Wiley Lowery (col- 
ored), of Lenoir county, N. C., testified that he did not 
know of judges acting unfair nor that a colored man is 


convicted quicker than a white man. “There are some 


people,” he said, “ who, if they don’t come out all right, will 
clamor anyhow, but I know of nothing of that sort, and | 
have been about the court-house most of the time. Na- 
poleon Higgins (colored), who lives near Goldsboro, N.C 
testified that he had heard negroes complain that they could 
not get justice in the courts, but he never knew of one that 
was not rightfully convicted. Ellis Dickson (colored), ot 
Green county, N. C., testified that he had not heard any 
complaints from colored people about discriminations being 
made against them worth noticing. “I have heard some- 
thing about the white people not dealing justly by them, but 
I think maybe they are mistaken.” Hilliard Ellis (colored), 
of Wilson county, N. iu. testified that a colored man who is 
sober and industrious stands as good a chance as a white 
man to acquire property, and that when a colored man has 
an established character for integrity and honesty, he stands 
VOL. IIl., No. 1.4. 
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the same chance of getting justice as the white man. Charles 
N. Otey (colored), a teacher in the Howard High School at 
Washington, and a native of North Carolina, testified that 
‘*so far as injustice in the courts is concerned, they (the col- 
ored people of North Carolina) have no reasonable com- 
plaint.” “The colored solicitor in the district from wich 
these people are emigrating,” he continued, “told me that 
neither the judges, officers of the courts, nor juries made 
any distinction on account of color. James H. Harris, the 
most prominent colored man in the State, a man who only 
one year ago went into every nook and corner of the coun- 
ties from which these people are fleeing, told me that there 
was not a particle ot necessity for this exodus.” Other col- 
ored men from different portions of the State testified that 
the black men voted as they pleased and were uninterrupted 
in the exercise of that privilege. The testimony of these 
men, all colored and Republican in polities, effectually dis- 
poses of the charges so sweepingly brought against the white 
people of North Carolina. 

Conventions and conferences composed of those who as- 
sumed to speak and act for the negro were quite common in 
the South up to within two or,three years ago, and their ten- 
deney was to keep the black element in a ferment from which 
no possible good could come to that race. An effort was made 
by some of these leaders to impress their people with the idea 
that th vy were cheated out of the just rewards of their labor 
and were very much oppressed generally. Thousands of the 
more ignorant, taking their cue from the representations 
doled out to them by the restless spirits to be found in every 
community (and the white race is cursed with just such 
croakers, who are never happier than when stirring up dis- 
cord), really believe they are the worst used people in the 
world. Let us look into this matter. 

Hon. W. C. Whitthorne, of Tennessee, in a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
United States House of Representatives, shows that while 
the Northern farm laborer is paid at the rate of $7 per capita 
of population, the Southern farm laborer is paid at the rate 
of more than $10 per capita of population. Nine million 
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Southern people pay $97,907,174 for labor, while fifteen 
million Northern and Western people pay only $114,892,364. 
* Looking at these facts,” says Mr. Whitthorne, “can it be 
said that the laborer of the South is not as well paid as the 
same class in any other section of our country?” 

Col. A. K. McClure, editor of the Philadelphia Times, hav- 
ing made a tour of the South during the closing months of 
1880, bears testimony to the fact that in the North the negro 
is debarred “the same industrial equality and political pro- 
motion that the less educated blacks of the South now enjoy 
with the cordial sympathy of the Southern whites.” ‘“ The 
colored labor of the South,” says Col. McClure, “is to-day 
better paid, more steadily employed, and more uniformly 
free from want than the farm laborer of the North or any 
other country of the world. Indeed, so great is the demand 
for labor in the now rapidly progressing South that all col- 
ored laborers are employed from January to January. Their 
wives and children double or quadruple their income in the 
cotton-picking season, that lasts three months in the 
year.” 

Hon. James L. Alcorn, elected Governor of Mississippi 
and afterward United States Senator mainly by negro votes, 
in a letter to Judge J. L. Berry, of Atchison, Kansas, about 
the time the Kansas exodus was at the fever-point, says, “To- 
day I could, I think, find employment within this county for 
five hundred laborers at from twelve to twenty dollars per 
month. In no country within my knowledge does unskilled 
labor command higher prices than in the Mississippi delta. 
Frugal and industrious people thrive here; the improvident 
and idle fare here as elsewhere. . . . . Before the courts, on 
the plantations, in the family, I doubt if in all this broad 
land the negro can find more tender and sympathizing 
friends.” 

When outrages are perpetrated upon negroes why do they 


not appeal to the courts for redress? It will not do to say 


the courts are not open to them the same that they are to 
white men. If they suffer wrongs that can be redressed by 
the courts it is their own fault, for they can get justice in 
these tribunals as easily and speedily as the white man can. 
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If it is feared they cannot get justice from white juries, it is 
their privilege to demand mixed juries, and in certain cases 
juries of their own race, and no judge would refuse such a 
request? But probably this is the very thing they do not 
want. James E. O'Hara, a colored practicing lawyer in 
North Carolina, testified before the Exodus Committee of the 
United States Senate, in reply to a question about colored 
men getting on juries in Indiana, “I do not know any 
thing at all about that; but I can tell you what I have 
found—I am now speaking of the practical part of the thing, 
whatever the theory may be—but in nine cases out of ten, 
if a colored man is put on trial he don’t care about having 
negroes on the jury if he can get rid of them. I do not 
know what theories these gentlemen may draw from it, but 
L find this to be the fact.” 

This discussion naturally suggests an inquiry as to the 
character the negro has developed since his freedom for obey- 
ing the laws of the land. Let us take the State of Tennes- 
see and see what he has done for himself here. The reports 
of the warden of the penitentiary show that there were con- 
fined in that institution the following number of prisoners at 


the dates specified : 
WHITE, BLACK. 


IE. St I Riictuntkonruericimannniabesinisesserbenmaitniessenienseliinhane 66 5 
EE ae en NTE er Sree ae 202 283 
RE ERE SE ee Ce em eR me Pao 176 218 
Ils Si bol ardncilatenaintiubabinreedetiehinauiieabagtleeniadiss 198 353 
I ae 243 496 
EE SS as ae See Sere kote a ee oe 380 583 
OR EES 2 ARC eee Ee Se a | 326 671 
I si 372 781 
ONE SSE a Sper see toe CREE SEEN - 120 821 


To appreciate the very great preponderance of black crim- 
inals over white, it is necessary to remember that the white 
population of the State in 1870 was 936,119, while the colored 
was 322,231, and in 1880 the white was 1,139,120, while the 
colored was 402,991. Each census shows the whites to exceed 
the blacks by nearly three to one, while the black criminals 
exceed the white by nearly two to one. These statistics 
show a fearful proclivity to crime on the part of the black 
race. But this is not all; the large increase of criminals has 
involved a correspondingly heavy increase in the cost to the 
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State of criminal prosecutions. This item was $129,146 for 
the two years of 1860-61 (the last report we have previous 
to the freeing of the negroes), while it has now mounted up 
to $399,443 for the two years of 1879-80. This is an enor- 
mous increase, which the already over-burdened tax-payers 
have to meet, and they are mainly of the white race. Judg- 
ing by the census of 1870, the proportion of criminals estab- 
lished in Tennesse will likely be pretty well maintained 
throughout the South. It is said figures do not lie. In this 
ase they show that the blacks are justly entitled to the “ bad 
eminence” of being far ahead of the whites in disobeying 
the laws—of disregard for the property and rights of others. 
It is clear that the negro has not yet learned that freedom is 
not license to do as he pleases, but this he must learn. His 
ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse for much of the petty 
crime of which he is guilty—and this class constitutes the 


larger portion of his offenses—and it is freely admitted that 


there is something in this. Ignorance is the prolific source 
of crime in both races.* With a clearer,. more intelligent 
appreciation of right, which education gives, the negro 
would probably have shown a better record. But this apol- 
ogy for the crimes of the negro does not in the least mollify 
the tax-payer or lessen his burdens, while the citizen upon 
whom the ignornt black man depredates will insist that he 
shall be punished to the full extent of the law, just as he 
would in the case of a white man; no more, no less. 

Not in Tennessee alone, but in every Southern State is the 
negro allowed to purchase and hold all the land he may be 
able to pay for. Now, by way of contrast, let us see what 
negroes do where they have the power, John M. Langston, 
a distinguished colored citizen of Ohio and United States 


* Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, after examining the records of the penitentiaries of over twenty 
States, reached the following conclusions: 

1. That about one-sixth of all the crime in the country is committed by 
persons wholly illiterate. 

2. That about one-third of it is committed by persons practically illiterate. 

3. That the proportion of criminals among the illiterate is about ten times 
as great as among those who have been instructed in the elements of a 
common-school education, or beyond. 
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Minister to Hayti, was recently in New York and was asked 
by a reporter for the New York Tribune, “ How many white 
people are there in Hayti?” and he answered, “ Very few; 
and those that are there are engaged in business which 
requires their attention. No white person is allowed to own 
real estate there. He may hold it through a trustee, but the 
trustee must be a colored man. No white man is allowed 
the privilege of citizenship. These measures are taken 
because of the fear that white men would come in and possess 
the country.” 

The “social ostracism” of the negro in the South is made 
a pretext for his quitting the land of his birth and seeking a 
home among a people where there is supposed to be no dis- 
tinction on account of color. The “color line” is denounced 
as “a nuisance and a curse,” and we are told that “there 
can be no real and enduring peace or prosperity for either 
the whites or the blacks of the South while they are divided 
by this line.” Very true, but it is not a creation of the white 
people, and how is it to be obliterated? The white people 
of the South have protected the blacks in all their legal, 
social, and religious rights; the law is as potent for the one 
race as for the other; the same educational advantages are 
provided for the black children as for the white, and white 
men pay taxes for educating the children of black men; still 
these facts go for naught when an appeal is made to the col- 
ored people to more closely identify themselves in their inter- 
ests, privileges, and duties with the white people of the 
South. The latter have felt and still feel that so long as the 
two races stand apart, just so long will both suffer, and they 
have done all within their power to make the interests of 
thé two races as nearly common as possible. This advance 
has been made by the white people, and they have never 
ceased to hold out the inducement of a common interest to 
the colored people, but the great body of the latter have per- 


sistently stood aloof as though they could see a trick in it. 
This has been so clearly demonstrated in all the Southern 
States that many intelligent colored men have confessed its 
truth. The duty of bringing the two races into more intimate 
relations, so that they will work together for the common 
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good, how devolves upon the intelligent leading men of the 
black race. The white people have taken the initiatory step, 
and are still ready and willing to do their part in this great 
work, and now the colored men have a duty to perform, and 
if they fail to discharge this duty, upon them must rest the 
consequences. Their interests are mainly in the South, and 
must continue to be, and they cannot always live at enmity 
with a people among whom they propose to hold citizenship, 
not only for themselves but for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children through all time. Such an unnatural state 
ot things cannot exist indefinitely and both races prosper, no 
more than a divided house can prosper. There must be a 
working together for the common good, ‘and colored people 
must meet in the same cordial spirit that prompted the white 
people to make the advance they did in this behalf if they 
wish to accomplish permanent good for their race. A change 
of residence from a Southern to a Western State does not 
relieve the negro from this duty. He must do his part in 
whatever community he may live. 

Let us now see what he will gain in a social point of view 
by this change. The Northern mind rebels at associating 
with the negro in the school, in the social circle, in the field, 
or in the workshop. This repugnance is thoroughly in- 
grained. It is simply instinct. It is as essentially a part of 
their nature as any sentiment or feeling can be, and although 
a man here and there may, for one reason or another, or for 
no reason at all, affect to regard the negro as the equal 
of the white man, as one who should associate with the 
whites in all the relations of life upon terms of perfect equal- 
ity, the great body of the people of that section do not and 
will not regard him in that light. When it comes to putting 
the young negro in the schools alongside their children, and 
the older negro in the field or the workshop with themselves, 
they are pretty sure to kick against these inroads upon their 
ideas of the fitness of things; and as for meeting him upon 
a social level, inviting him into their houses and making him 


and his the equal of their families, to share with white neigh- 


bors their hospitality, that is not thought of, much less tol- 
erated. This feeling cropped out in a strong light in the 
. 
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past. In August, 1862, a vote was taken in L[llinois on a 


proposition to exclude negroes and mulattoes from that State. 
It received 171,893 votes, while only 71,206 voted against the 
measure, showing a majority of more than 100,000 in favor 
of excluding negroes from even settling in the State; and 
this was at a time when the “contraband” was fleeing from 
the South to seek protection and a home among the people 
of the free States. At the same time the proposition to grant 
them the right of voting and holding office was submitted to 
the people, and it received 35,249 votes, while 211,020 voted 
against it, showing a majority of 176,000 against allowing 
them to vote or hold ottice in Illinois. In October, T867, an 
amendment to the constitution of Ohio granting the right 
of suffrage to negroes was voted upon by the people of that 
State, and received 216,687 votes, while 255,340, or a majority 
of more than 38,000, voted against it, and this after Southern 
States had been required to enfranchise them. In Kansas in 
the same year (1867), the vote on a proposition to enfranchise 
the negro stood 10,483 for the measure and 19,421, or nearly 
two to one against it; and to this day the constitution of that 
State in prescribing the qualifications of a voter provides that 
he shall be “a white male citizen.” It is only a dead letter 
because of the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of 
the United States. In Minnesota in the same year a similar 
proposition received 27,461 votes, while 28,759 voted against 
it. In Wisconsin in 1865 a proposition to give negroes the 
right of voting received 46,588, while 55,591 voted against it. 
In this vote was included that of the soldiers from that State 
who were then in the South, and only 297 of these voted for 
the measure, while 1,287 voted against it. In April, 1868, 
the people of Michigan voted on a new constitution, which 
embraced negro suffrage, and it was defeated by a majority 
of nearly 38,000. ° 

The late Senator Morton, in a speech at Richmond, Indi- 
ana, during reconstruction times, testified pointedly as to the 
treatment of the negro in Indiana. “ We have perhaps 
25,000 colored people in this State,” he said. “ Most of them 
can read and write; many of them are very intelligent and 
excellent citizens, well-to-do in the world, and well qualified 
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to exercise the right of suffrage and political power. But 
how stands the matter? We not only exclude them from 
voting, we exclude them from testifying in the courts of jus- 
tice; we exclude them from our public schools, and we make 
it unlawful and a crime to come into the State of Indiana at 
any time subsequent to 1850. No negro who has come into 
our State since 1850 can make a valid contract; he cannot 


acquire title to a piece of land, becduse the law makes the 


deed void, and every man who gives him employment is 
liable to prosecution and fine. I sent out the 28th Indiana 
colored regiment, recruited with great difficulty and at some 
expense. It has been in the field two years. It has fought 
well on many occasions and won the high’ opinion of officers 
who had seen it. We got credit on ourtate quota for every 
man who went out, yet according to the constitution and the 
laws of Indiana, more than one-half of the men in that regi- 
ment have no right to come back again; and if they do come 
back, they are subject to prosecution and fine; and any man 
who receives them or employs them is liable to punishment. 

Here we deny to them almost every right, except that 
of mere personal liberty, and it is so in Illinois and some 
other of the Northern States.” In May, 1869, the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana passed a law providing for educating white 
and colored children in separate schools, just what has been 
done in the Southern States. One Carter, a negro, instituted 
a suit in the Superior Court of Marion county at Indianapo- 
lis, to compel the admission of his children into the schools 
set apart for white children. The case was carried to the 
Supreme Court, and that tribunal decided that the act of 
May 13, 1869, was constitutional, and denied the mandamus 
prayed for by Carter. Attention is called in the opinion of 
the Court to the action of Congress both at the session dur- 
ing which the fourteenth amendment was proposed and that 
which followed its ratification, to show that there was noth- 
ing whatever in the amendment which prevented Congress 
from separating the white and colored children and placing 
them in classes in different schools, and that precisely this 
legislation was enacted in July, 1866, “ relating to the public 
schools in the District of Columbia.” Further action was 
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taken by Congress the following year in the same direction. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio affirmed the constitutionality 
of a law in that State similar to that in Indiana. Negro chil- 
dren are therefore not allowed to attend the public schools 
for whites in either Indiana or Ohio.* So much for the West- 
ern sentiment. 

In 1865 a proposition to give negroes the right to vote in 


*The New York Tribune gives the following summary of decisions in 


vaious States in regard to “color” in the public schools: 

“The question of colored children in the public schools is not a new one. 
It has been raised in various parts of the country. The courts of California, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, New York, and Ohio, at least, to which Ar- 
kansas and Kentucky may probably be added, are on record as having de- 
cided that the school-officers may lawfully maintain separate schools for 
whites and blacks; while Illinois, lowa, and Michigan courts have considered 
that under the laws of those States, colored children have the right, if they 
insist upon it, to attend the same schools with the whites. What view will 
be taken by the Federal judiciary is yet to be learned. We believe that 
no case has been carried to the Supreme Court at Washington. 

“In the Indiana and Ohio cases, which are the most comprehensive and 
instructive of the decisions in favor of the right of a State to separate 
the races, the law contested—passed just after the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment—directed that all children, without regard to race or 
color, should be included in the enumeration for school purposes, but that 
colored children should be enumerated in separate lists and organized into 
separate schools; these schools, however, to have all the rights and privi- 
leges of the others. A negro father who was dissatisfied with the provision 
made by the trustees for his children, besought the court to command the 
trustees to admit them to the white school. The court refused. The com- 
plainant’s lawyer urged the fourteenth amendment. But the Judges said 
the amendment only gave the colored people equality of rights; it did not 
entitle them to dictate in what building or by what teachers or in what 
manner their childrer should be instructed. Equality of rights does not 
involve the necessity of educating white and colored persons in the same 
schools. The Legislature is free to classify pupils by age, sex, or advance- 
ment, and equally free to classify them by color, and to designate various 
school for various classes. Colored children have no mre right—so far as 
the fourteenth amendment goes—to insist on being taught in the same 
building, than they have to claim to sit in the same seats or go into the 
same classes. Substantially the same view was taken by Judge Learned, 
of our Supreme Court, in a decision rendered at Albany in 1872. 

“The decisions in Illinois, lowa, and Michigan didnot turn much on the 
fourteentl#?amendment, but were to the effect that the laws of the States 
themselves gave the right. The Iowa school-officers said they had arranged 
a separate school for colored children because public sentiment in the dis- 
trict was opposed to mixed schools, and they claimed that they had the 
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Connecticut received 27,217 votes, while 33,489 voted against 
it. In New York in 1866 a proposition to confer upon all 
negroes the right to vote (a property qualification being then 
required of such as were-allowed to vote) received 85,406 
votes, while 226,336 voted against it. 

Wherever the question was submitted to the people the 
majority were opposed to giving the negro any political 
rights, notwithstanding the small number then residents of 
the Northern States. They had no sympathy for the negro 
then, and they regard him in about the same light to-day. 
They would have nothing to do with him if they could avoid 
him. Is this doubted? Let ns see what acts, said to “ speak 
louder than words,” demonstrate, for it is in the acts of a 
people, private and unofficial, that their real sentiments, 
their likes and dislikes, find a sort of spontaneous utterance. 
In the October (1879) election in Ohio a negro, nominated 
as one of the candidates to represent Hamilton county in the 
Legislature, ran about 2,000 votes behind his ticket. ‘ The 
difficulty men have in conquering their unreasoning preju- 
dices,” says the Cincinnati Commercial, “is illustrated in the 
way George W. Williams, the colored candidate for state 


Representative, was treated by many Republicans. He ran 
behind the average of his ticket, and for no other reason 
authority to do this as part of their discretionary power in arranging and 
managing the schools, but the court answered that the officers had no dis- 


cretionary power to violate the equality of right of all the young people.” 

Judge Woods, now of the Supreme Court of the United States, is reported 
to have decided while Judge of the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern Circuit two or three years ago, in a case growing out of the 
refusal to admit negro children into a school for whites in Georgia, that 
equality does not mean identity, and that separate accommodation may be 
provided and insisted upon for blacks and whites. This case was brought 
under the fourteenth amendment, and the decision was, of course, rendered 
with a full appreciation of the requirements of that instrument. 

It appears that public sentiment in Kansas is opposed to mixed schools 
as well as in Iowa. George 8. Irwin, of Topeka, Kansas, testified before 
the Exodus Committee that there is no law excluding colored children 
from the common schools of Kansas, but, he added, “I have my doubts 
about their being afforded in all cases the same privileges as the whites. 
In some places the district boards have made laws excluding them.”” Two 
or three colored families had moved into the “soldier township”’ in that 
county, and the district school board refused to admit their children to the 
school, and he had heard of other similar cases. 
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than that he belonged to a race against which the prejudice 
of its once servile condition survives the condition itself. 
Mr. Williams, who had an honorable record as a soldier, 
and who made a most gallant canvass, is the peer in ability 
of any of the candidates on either legislative ticket. It was 
admitted by his enemies even that he made effective and 
brilliant speeches. But men who admitted this, and who 
believed he would prove himself an able Representative, ran 
their pencil across his name before dropping their tickets in 
the ballot-box. They could not make up their minds, they 
said, ‘to vote for a nigger.’”’ Two somewhat similar cases 
occurred in Kansas, except that the colored brothers were not 
elected. A.J. Allen, of Ottaway, Kansas, states that in the 
fall of 1879 a colored man was nominated in Cherokee 
county for the Legislature by the Republicans, “almost, I 
think, by acclamation,” he says, “and they went before the 
people, and although he was nominated with great unanim- 
ity, I think they defeated him also by acclamation.” Mr. 
Allen says the county is pretty largely Republican. He also 
gave another case, in which a colored man named Matthews, 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, “ was nominated to the State Sen- 
ate with other Republicans who were elected by four hun- 
dred majority,’ but Matthews was defeated. He was “a 
decent man, a very clever fellow, and knew a little more 
than some of the others, I think,” says Mr. Allen, “but 


Republican friends would not vote for him.” Mr. Allen was 
asked, “ Do you mean to say the Republicans in Kansas 
would rather vote for a Democrat than for a respectable col- 
ored man?” and he answered, “ Yes, I take their word for 
it.’ They would not vote for a “nigger” in Kansas any 


more than in Ohio, so strong is the prejudice against “ color.” 

During October, 1879, the Jubilee singers visited Boston, 
and the Post of that city gives this account of the treatment 
they received: ‘It is said that the Jubilee Singers from Fisk 
University have been rather shabbily treated at the New 
Marlboro Hotel in this city. They engaged quarters but 
some of the guests objected to their company on account of 
their color, and the proprietor accordingly requested them to 
sit at a second table. This they refused to do, and the pro- 
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prietor informed them that he could not entertain them.” 
They met with a similar reception in a town in Western 
New York a few days previous, and subsequently they were 
refused admission to the two leading hotels in Iartford, Con- 
necticut. And now comes the home of President Lincoln, 
the name cherished by the negro race in this country above 
all others. A letter from Springfield, Illinois, dated April 
28, 1881, says, “ There was much indignation among the 
better classes of people of this city to-day on learning that 
all hotels here yesterday absolutely refused to give aceommo- 
dations to the men and women, twelve in number, who con- 
stitute the original troupe of Jubilee Singers from Fisk Uni- 
versity, of Tennessee, very respectable colored people, and 
as good and cultivated ladies and gentlemen as can be found 
gnywhere. These people were recently honored and enter- 
tained by the Queen of England, Premier Gladstone, nearly 
all the crowned heads of other governments of Europe, and 
yet here in the capital of the great free Republican State of 
Illinois, the home of Abraham Lincoln, they are driven from 
the doors of hotels as if they were criminals and outlaws. 
Their agent, Mr. Cushing, spent the whole day yesterday 
trying to secure accommodations for them for two days next 
week, when they are to give entertainments here.” Accom- 
dations were finally secured for them in private residences. 
The proprietor of the St. Nicholas voiced the sentiment 


against race equality, even at the home of Abraham Lincoln, 


when he said, “I run a hotel to make a living and can’t 
afford to scare away my guests by bringing in a pack of 
niggers.” Here were negro men and women of culture and 
refinement, who had so conducted themselves as to be treated 
with great courtesy and consideration in Europe, who were 
practically told that race equality is a good thing only in 
theory and for other people and other sections, but they must 
not expect it there. 

For several years past Miss Ella Bonfield has been em- 
ployed by the school board of Shelbyville, Indiana, to teach 
the colored school in that city. In January, 1880, it was 
discovered that she had a love affair with a young mulatto, 
which created considerable sensation, and she was waited 
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upon by a committee of the school board and given the 


option of resigning her position or being removed, and she 


chose the former. ‘“ The misfortune that has overtaken this 
young woman,” writes a Shelbyville correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, “by her eftorts to obliterate social dis- 
tinctions and establish perfect equality of races will create 
general regret. She has heretofore stood well, but seemed 
to think that because she was employed to teach blacks it 
was right and proper she should confine her society to them. 
The nagural result followed, resulting in her present disgrace 
and downfall. Any thing like a love affair or suggestion of 
marriage between a white woman and a black man is shock- 
ing to the average Hoosier.” 

Ada Deyo, the niece and adopted daughter of “one of the 
near Kingston, New 


, 


wealthiest and most respected farmers’ 
York, more than a year ago married a negro man in the 
employ of her adopted father. “She is young and pretty,” 
says a letter in the New York Tribune, “and was engaged 
to a worthy young white man of the neighborhood, when 
suddenly she became infatuated with the servant and dis- 
carded her former suitor. The uncle demanded an explana- 
tion, but the girl denied every charge and readily agreed to 
go with him to a New York boarding-school as he proposed. 
Before dawn the pair had eloped. . . . She was the intended 
heiress of her uncle’s large estate.” Now she is nothing but 
the wife of a “nigger,” discarded by her rich relatives and 
spurned by her former associates and acquaintances. “A 
comely Irish girl in my service in New York,” says Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, “ eloped with my neighbor’s black waiter. After 
her marriage she was obliged to take lodgings in a negro 
quarter of the city. All her white acquaintances cut her, 
feeling that she had lowered herself, though she had married 
an honest, worthy fellow, who was a handsome specimen of 
his race.” 

An episode at West Point illustrates the bitterness of the 
race prejudice entertained by Northern people. During the 
investigation of the case of cadet Whitaker (April 15, 1880), 
Mr. Townsend, attorney for the government, as stated in a 
report of the proceedings, “ questioned Whitaker at length 
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upon his social standing in the class. He said that he had 
no associates in the corps. He never had a social conversa- 
tion with any of them, and that it had been so ever since he 
arrived at the post in 1876. The cadets have out-door sports 
but he never participated in them, and the young men in his 
class never visited his room except officially. He also told 
Townsend how he had been ignored in the mess-room by 
waiters. Dishes on being passed around would be passed by 
him. He said he did not think, but knew there was a prej- 
udice against him.” On March 30, 1881, Whitaker testified 
before the court of inquiry that if the cadets in his class had 
met him in the street they would not have recognized him; 
that he would not have felt at liberty to-consult with any 
white cadets about his studies, and that cadets had refused 
to fall in rank beside him or sit beside him in class or in 
chapel. Here was a colored cadet in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy as completely ostracised as if he were a crim- 
inal, and solely on account of color. Social ostracism could 
not be more complete. “It is perhaps a good thing,” says 
the Boston Zion’s Herald, “that this personal abuse of the 
colored cadet Whitaker has occurred. It brings home to our 
own bosoms and business this question of caste. We can 
fight it with great complacency at the South, and are unspar- 
ing in our denunciations, but here under our own eyes, and 
in the instance of our Northern sons with their officers, we 
find this same hateful spirit of social ostracism.” But the 
lesson will go for naught. The prejudices of a people, deep- 
rooted as their religious faith, are not easily broken down. 
The refusal of the Methodist General Conference, which 
met in Cincinnati in the spring of 1880, to elect a colored 
bishop is another indication of the race prejudice that con- 
trois the Northern mind. At Philadelphia, a Dr. Butler 
gave a plain statement of his feelings in the matter. He 
declared that the color line was forced upon his race at the 
Cincinnati Conference. “ When I arrived at Cincinnati,” 
he said, “there was a colored man to meet me. When I 
was assigned to my seat it was amongst the colored people, 
and I was appointed to preach in a colored church.” Dr. 
Butler was a member of the Committee on the Episcopacy, 
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and when be went in it was into the big end of the horn, but 


his emergence from that body was, he says, from the horn’s 
small end. He relates a “little history of how the wool was 
pulled over our eyes, as usual.” The committee reported in 
favor of a colored bishop, but a square vote in the Confer- 
ence was not had. Men who had speeches to make could 
not get the floor, as a motion for an indefinite postponement 
was *railroaded through.” How nicely these Northern and 
Western preachers dodge a question running counter to their 
prejudices, as in this case ! 

James E..O’Hara (colored), a native of New York but 
practicing law in North Carolina, while a witness before the 
Exodus Committee, was asked, * Do you feel that you have 
suffered in your association with the white people on account 
of any race prejudice?” and he replied, “ Well, no more 
than the prejudice growing out of the peculiag institution of 
the government as to the two classes of people; no more 
than I probably would have suffered anywhere else. There 
is, of course, a feeling of prejudice such as one would nat- 
urally feel and expect. I would encounter it more in New 
York than in North Carolina. I know this, that colored 
people go to theaters; I have gone to theaters in Raleigh 
frequently, and I have seen no exclusion on account of color. 
I suppose if a colored man should attempt to take a principal 
seat in a theater in North Carolina he would have the same 
difficulty as in New York. So far as my experience and 
observation go, a colored man suffers from such things no 
more in North Carolina than anywhere else. These are mat- 
ters that are, and must be regulated purely by prejudice and 
feeling, and that the law cannot regulate. I think it is not 
the province of the law to interfere. . . . In the North white 
mechanics and skilled laborers will not work at the same 
bench or on the same house with the colored mechanic.”’ 

An effort is being made in New York to organize a colored 
Young Men’s Christian Association for the reason that col- 
ored young men are not admitted to the white Young Men’s 
Christian Association. At a meeting held on Nov. 3, 1881, 
to give the new undertaking a start, the Rev. Dr. Fulton said 
that right in that city colored men could not get situations 
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as blacksmiths, carpenters, or masons, because white mechan- 
ics would not work beside them, and that,in Brooklyn white 
families do not desire colored neighbors. It appears that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New York entertains 
the same prejudice. No colored young man need appiy 


there. 

An experiment was made to utilize the labor of the negro 
in railroad building in New York. A dispatch from Kings- 
ton, dated Aug. 3, 1881, says, “* About one hundred and fifty 
negroes are now employed in the construction of the West 
Shore Railway along the Hudson. They were brought from 
the South a short time ago as an experiment, men being 
very scarce here. Most of them were from Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. One hundred more are expected 
to arrive in a few days, and still another lot will come a week 
later. From this it is obvious that the colored men now 
here are doing satisfactory work.” The evidence is that the 
negroes were more easily managed than the white laborers. 
But race prejudice was too strong to tolerate them, and the 
scheme of “ bringing negroes from the South to replace the 
white laborers” was abandoned within a week, ostensibly 
“on account of the hostility of the Irishmen and Italians to 
colored men.” 

Samuel L. Perry (colored), who took an active part in 
getting up the exodus from North Carolina to Indiana, testi- 
fied before the Exodus Committee that he did not find social 
equality in Indiana any more than in North Carolina. “I 
told them (the colored people) what the men told me,” he 
continued, “ but my knowledge of the State was too shallow 
to advise anybody to go there. I will tell you what I wrote 
on the 15th of November (1879); I wrote to the old man 
Bergen that if I owned a lot in Indiana and one in hell, I 
would rent out the one in Indiana and live irf}hell before I 
would live there. That is the way I vane np 

A. A. Harris, of Fort Scott, Kansas, testified before the 
Exodus Committee: “ The farmers there (in his section) have 
not got on their farms separate houses or homes for their 
laborers to live in. The white men who work by the day o 
by the month live generally in the same houses with their 
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employers. That is one reason why colored labor is not in 
demand in the country, outside of the city. The white people 
will not live in the same house with them nor eat at the 
same table with them. .... As between two laborers who 
want work, our people prefer to hire a white man rather 
than a black man. The white man can lodge in their own 
houses and eat at the same table, while they will not do this 
with the colored man.”’ 

M. W. Reynolds, of Parsons, Kansas, when testifying 
before the Exodus Committee, strongly advocated the intro- 
duction of at least fifty thousand negroes into Kansas. He 
was asked, “ Are your people willing to accept them on a 
footing of social equality?’ and he replied, “* That question 
has not been considered. I suppose, of course, they would 
not... .. With regard to all matters pertaining to social 
affairs, the Southern people treat the negroes better than the 
Northern people. I judge so from my limited knowledge. 
That is my honest opinion about that. .... I think they 
(the negroes) would be cheated in Kansas just as quickly as 
they would in Texas or North Carolina. So far as Southern 
white men personally are concerned, I believe the negroes 
are generally treated just as well by them, if not better than 
by the avaricious Yankee of New England.” 

John Davis, of Junction City, Kansas, testified: ‘ I cannot 
suppress the suspicion that while Kansas and other Northern 
States have been mourning over the Southern management 
of the freedmen, the South has been quietly favoring the 
exodus that the Northern people might have a taste of the 
difficulties on hand, and that in making the selections they 
have not sent us their best specimens. In other words, that 
Kansas and other. States have been a sort of Botany Bay for 
the town negroes and pauper classes of the South, while the 
better classes and field-hands have been more kindly treated 
and retained. ..... I was an old-line Abolitionist at the 
start, and I feel quite sure that the Southern men are trying 
to give us a taste of that class of their population that will 
be most distasteful to us. . . . . I am inclined to think that 
in most places (in the South), so far as I have received what 
I think is reliable information, they (the negroes) are honored 
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with position and receive liberal treatment, as much so as in 
any other section. I understand, for instance, that they go 
to the Legislature there (in Louisiana and Mississippi), that 
they are on the city and county boards, and I know that 
there is nothing of that sort in our State. . .. . In our place 
colored men do not occupy positions on the juries, or on the 
school boards, or as city and county officials, and yet we 
have the reputation of treating the colored people well.”’ 
And now for the late President Garfield, who was regarded 
as the friend of the colored man. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Times reports a friend of President Garfield as 
saying to him in the latter part of January, 1881, ‘I don't 
believe that Gen. Gartield will show any special favor to tlie 
colored people, and he ought not. Without knowing it, per- 
haps, he shares in the natural, ineradicable prejudice which 
most white men have against the African race. Why, don’t 
you know that when he heard that some negro delegatious 
were coming to Mentor he made it convenient to go to Cleve- 
land to meet them? One of the visits was delayed and the 
General was compelled to come home before receiving the 
second delegation. When Robert B. Elliott and his party 
arrived here their reception was not such as is accorded to 
white statesmen. Although they were here at the dinner 
hour, not a word was said about dinner or lunch, and they 
returned to Cleveland hungrier if not wiser. A few days 
afterwards a party of white men came from the South, most 
of whom had been officers of the Confederate army, and they 
were entertained at dinner and treated with the cordiality 
that is characteristic of Gen. Garfield’s hospitable home. I 


tell you it isn’t in human nature to treat a negro like a white 


man, and great and good as Gen. Garfield is, there’s a great 
deal of human nature in him. He will not place colored 
men in Official positions that will bring them into social 
equality with himself, his family, or his friends.” <A. A. 
Freeman, of Tennessee, Assistant Attorney General for the 
Postoflice Department, was asked by a reporter for the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial (Jan. 30, 1881) what the people of Ten- 
nessee ‘‘ think of the proposition to place a colored man in 
the Cabinet,” and he replied, “ They do not regard Mr. Gar 
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field as either a coward or an idiot, and they do not therefore 
believe that he can be either cajoled or bullied into the per- 
formance of an act that, without helping any one, would 
destroy the last hope for the restoration of Republicanism in 
the South.” 

Similar sentiments to those entertained and expressed by 
Western men twelve to eighteen years ago are cropping out 
in Kansas to-day. “A remarkable race prejudice,’ we are 
told by Mr. Guernsey, “ is shown against the negro by farm- 
ers, who are mainly Republican in politics. .... One of 
the objections raised by Kansas farmers to negro settlers is 
that the blacks are immoral, and they fear the results of an 
association of the children of the two races in the public 
schools. . . . . The most potent reason against negro immi- 
gration in the minds of leading men in Kansas is a well- 
grounded fear that the news of a numerous settlement of 
blacks iv that State would serve to turn the tide of white 
immigration into Nebraska and Minnesota.” The reader 
will bear in mind that this is not mere guess-work, but is 
based upon information derived from inquiry among that 


people. This is giving a somewhat practical illustration of a 
sentiment in the speech of Senator Morton. Speaking of 
the probability of negro State governments in the South 
under Senator Sumner’s reconstruction plan, he said, “ There 
will be no more white emigration to any such State. You 
ean’t find the most ardent anti-slavery man in Wayne 
county (Indiana) who will go and locate in a State that has a 


colored State government. You will absolutely shut off at 
at once, and effectually, all emigration from the Northern 
States, and from Europe, too, wheneversthat event shall hap- 
pen. ... . The white men who are now there would remove 
from them and would not remain under such dominion.” 
There is in Nashville a beneficiary order known as the 
“ Knights of Wise Men,” organized by and composed of col- 
ored men, with branches in other portions of the country. 
This order publishes a monthly paper devoted to its interests 
under the title of the Knights of Wise Men. The color line, 
as it affects this order, is discussed,in the May (1881) number 
of the paper. ‘One of our deputies,’ says the editor, 
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“writes and says that a white citizen has applied for member- 
bership in our order, and asks us what to do in the case. This 
is the fourth one that has applied for membership in the 
order. While neither the word ‘white’ nor ‘colored’ occurs 
in our constitution or laws, the order of Knights of Wise 
Men is the origin of the colored man; the hand of the white 
man had nothing to do with it. Each of the four applicants 
was in the Southern States. We know the white men of 
the entire country. In giving an opinion of this question 
allow us to observe: A white man who is a minister of the 
gospel of Christ Jesus will by invitation go into a church of 
God containing a membership of colored people and preach 
the gospel, warn sinners to repent, and say that we are all 
going to the same heaven; at the same time he will not invite 
the colored brother to preach in his church. Parents of col- 
ored children are well pleased with white teachers for their 
children, but white parents would not be contented with col- 
ored teachers. We personally know of three white men, all 
ministers of the gospel and principals of colored schools. 
We have heard each one of them express his love, senti- 
ments, and sympathy for the colored race, and at the same 
time would send their own children to white schools. Even 
many life insurance companies will not issue policies to col- 
ored men, while every fire insurance company will. All of 
* the beneficiary codperative mutual organizdtions among the 


white people have so operated as to keep out the colored 


man. Some of these organizations have arranged to take in 
the heathen Chinee and wild Indian, but have legislated 
against the admission of the negro. There are in the United 
States and Canada seventeen codperative mutual beneficiary 
organizations. Their origin was in the States of Pennsyl- 
yania, Massachusetts, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
York, Illinois, and New Hampshire. The‘entire seventeen 
are against us. ‘Taking all these obstacles into consideration 
is the cause of our organization. While we did not put the 
word ‘colored’ in our constitution or laws, we have not as 
yet admitted a white man to our order. W2 know of white 
men, our friends, who are to-day standing out and will not 
connect themselves with the various named orders because 
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of the word ‘white’ being enacted in their laws. Again, 
some of these men who knock at our doors may be such 
men as we have just described. On the other hand, they 
may be the expelled or rejected of these orders, or they may 
be applicants for curiosity’s sake, or some bad design, or nov- 


elty. Under all these circumstances, at present, the face of 


a white man in our order would in a great degree aid to dis- 
courage many of our members, and at the same time prevent 
others from seeking admission. There was a time when 
every colored man nearly in the country had the most im- 
plicit confidence in the white leaders of the late Freedman’s 
Bank. It failed; they were soon deceived and ruined.” 
Here it is shown that nearly all the existing codperative 
beneficiary orders were organized in the North, and that 
they “have legislated against the admission of the negro.” 
Schemes of benevolence looking to the elevation of the negro 
of the South in a religious and intellectual and even in an 
economic sense originate in the North, and philanthropic 
men in that section may contribute their money liberally to 
thus aid the freedmen, but when organized benevolence takes 
a social turn, as in these codperative beneficiary orders, the 
negro is quietly left to struggle along on his own hook or 
band together in orders in which race is a predominating 
idea. It is shown further that white men are not admitted 
into the “ Knights of Wise Men” because of the demoraliz- 
ing effect it would exert upon the members as well as others 
seeking admission. And what is said of the “ Knights of 
Wise Men” is probably equally true of other orders or mutual 
benefit associations for colored people. Color will tell there 
just as it does in the orders organized by white men, and 
the doors are closed on that line on both sides for the self- 
same reason. But the color line does not stop with dividing 
benevolent orders: it throws its shadow athwart our holy 
religion. The African Methodist Episcopal Church, origi- 
nating in the North, is an organization entirely distinct from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for white folks. “ This is 
owing to the fact,” says the New York Sun, “that in some 
relations of life white and colored persons do not work har- 
moniously together. In this case the colored brethren fear 
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that if they joined in an organization with the white breth- 
ren they would be continually compelled to occupy back seats 
and to sit, as it were, under the footstool of the white 
brethren.” 

All the indications show clearly that race prejudice is as 

strong, if not stronger among Northern and Western people 
than among those of the South. “ The North to-day” (June, 
1880), wrote the late Dr. J. G. Holland, editor of Sceribner’s 
Monthly, whose sympathies were all with the black man— 
“The North to-day is true to the negro rather in its convic- 
tions than in its sympathies. It never in its heart has admitted 
the negro to equality with the white man. It may consent 
to see the white man beaten’ by the negro in a walking 
match at Gilmore’s Garden, but at West Point the smallest 
measure of African blood places its possessor under the 
cruelest and most implacable social ban. So long as this 
fact exists; so long as the Northern white man utterly 
excludes the negro from his social sympathies, and refuses to 
give him a fair chance in the world to secure respectability 
and influence, it poorly becomes him to rail at his Southern 
brothers who do the same thing, and are only a little more 
logical and extreme in their expressions of contempt. The 
shadow of the negro lies upon the North as upon the South. 
It has obscured or blotted out our love of fair play. 
The white man in this country is not yet ready to treat the 
negro as a man. The prejudice of race is still dominant in 
every part of the land. We are quite ready in New York 
City to invite Indians in paint and feathers into social circles, 
from which the negro is shut out by a social interdict as 
irreversible as the laws of the Medes and Persians.” 

It is undoubtedly a great disappointment to those who 
have gone to Kansas, and perhaps to other Western and 
Northern States, with buoyant hopes of playing the equal of 
the white man in all the social relations of life, to find that 
the color line still imposes an impassable barrier—that there 
is no such thing as perfect equality of races even there. In 
the estimation of the law the negro is the equal of the white 
man in whatever pertains to his rights and privileges and 
duties, as a citizen owing allegiance to a common country 
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and obedience to its laws, whether he be in the South or in 
the North, but social equality not only does not exist any- 
where, but does not even seem one of the possibilities of the 
future. It cannot be enforced by law, for we have seen that 
respectable, well-behaved negroes have been refused accom- 
modations at first-class hotels, in first-class cars, and in places 
of amusement where they would come in contact with white 
patrons upon an equal footing, and this in defiance of the 
civil rights law and its penalties. It has been well said, “A 
legal injustice can be done away by law; a moral wrong, in 
the form of an overt action, can be dealt with by law; but a 
taste, a sentiment, a feeling, an instinct, a prejudice, these 
pass the bounds of all legislation, and the attempt to rectify 
or regulate these by law serves only to irritate opposition. 
At these points human nature has much in common with the 
porcupine.’ Here and there a negro by dint of great energy 
and the possession of rare qualities of mind and heart may 
overcome race prejudice to a considerable extent, but never 
obliterate it, and it will be a marvel should he attain 
to any degree of social standing among the white race in 
any other way, in the North any. more than in the South. 
Discussing the “question of races in the United States”’ 
before the “ Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” 
at Glasgow, Scotland, in October, 1874, Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, formerly of New York, took the position that 
“the problem of society in the Southern States is not to be 
solved through an amalgation of races.” He contended that 
the remembrances of slavery and the social contrasts which it 
created will form an insuperable barrier to such a solution 
of the problem, while * back of all these lies the prejudice 
of color;” and he then shows that this prejudice is not con- 
fined to the South. “ History is not without examples,” says 
he, “of the fusion of a conquered race with the conquerors, 
of an emancipated race with their former lords and masters, 
but I recall no instance in which so marked a contrast of 
color bas been overcome by fusion upon the scale of a whole 
race.” History records no case exactly analogous to that of 
the negro in this country from which we may form an intel- 
ligent conjecture as to his future. The drift of events, how- 
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ever, seems to show unerringly that socially at least the 
negroes will be a race of themselves and to themselves in 
whatever section of the country they may take up their abode 
for generations to come, if indeed the color line shall ever be 
broken down. This seems a hard fate, and it is a hard fate 
for a race of nearly seven million people (one-sixth of the 
entire population) in a republican government. But so it is 
now, and how it is to be brought about differently is a ques- 
tion with which the political economist may wrestle. The 
two decades of the practical and absolute freedom of the 
negro appear to have wrought but little toward mollifying 
race prejudice. On the contrary, that prejudice appears to 
have been intensified, the why so far as.the “ free States” 
are concerned does not clearly appear, unless more frequent 
contact with the negro has had that effect; but it is certain, 
as Dr. Holland confessed, that the shadow of the negro lies 
as heavily upon that section to-day as it does upon the South, 
and with a greater, more depressing weight than it did a 
score of years ago. But for their political status, with a 
ballot in the hands of the men, the negroes would be as hope- 
lessly isolated us if they were a community of pariahs. This 
social isolation, or whatever it may be called, may not be 
wholly removed, but its rigor can be greatly mitigated by 
the negroes so conducting themselves as to show their white 
neighbors that they deserve a better recognition. Even that 
vannot be forced, but it may be won by deserving conduct, 
as shown in many conspicuous examples all over the South. 
Jno. Mitten McKee. 








Art. V.—HOW THE WHITE MAN SHOULD HELP 
THE BLACK MAN, 


Mr. McKee has very properly asked, “ What will the ne- 
gro do with himself?” and now I wish to ask, What will 
the white man do to aid the negro in helping himself? 

A great deal has been done by the white race for these 
unfortunate people since the chains of slavery were broken 
off and their liberty given them; but much remains to be 
done. In doing for them, many mistakes have been made, 
and, no doubt, many more will be made. But, because much 
has been done, or because mistakes have been made, or may 
be made in the future, are not sufficient reasons why much 
more should not be done. It is wonderful that so few blun- 
ders have been made in trying to help the negroes of the 
South. Much of the assistance that has been given them 
—yea, most of it—has come from the North and has been 
rendered by Northern people. They did not understand 
the negro, and scarcely knew what he needed; and no won- 
der mistakes, and sometimes grievous ones, were committed. 

A great mistake was made in dealing with the question in 
the beginning; one that has greatly affected the negro. He 
Se ee oe ee 
ern country was almost a barren waste. Every body was 
poor. There was not much in the country for the black race 
or for the white. The negro was doubly poor. He had no 
home, he had no money, he had no food, and he thought, 
except as he got it from the bayonet, that he had no protec- 
tion or friends. Added to all this, he was ignorant, very 
ignorant. Well for him in those dark days that he did not 
realize his true, his real condition. His case was really a 
pitiable one, but he did not know it. He was free, he was a 
citizen, he could vote,—and he was happy. Yes he was 
happy, and it was well, for if his eyes could have been opened 
and he could have seen his real condition, the real grounds 
for unrest and trouble, he would have been miserable indeed. 
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But to these things his eyes, to a great extent, were closed, 
and he only realized that he was a freeman, and he looked 
forward to “forty acres and a mule” with peace and plenty. 

What ascene! The world had never witnessed such a spec- 
tacle before. Nothing in history like it. Four millions of slaves 
turned loose, made free men, right in the midst of their for- 
mer masters. As before said, they were all poor, the former 
master and the former slave. It was hard to tell in some 
cases which was the poorer. There was not much difference, 
especially as to all things comfortable. They were both poor, 
and they both needed help. They could have very much 
helped one another, but each was afraid of the other. There 
they stood, each watching the other, and each expecting 
trouble from the other. For some time immediately after 
the war, the Southern white people watched every act and 
word of the negro with suspicion and dread; and the negro 
watched the Southern whites with equal suspicion, mingled 
with not a little contempt, for he was puffed up to no small 
degree with the idea of “the bottom rail on top.” How 
much better it would have been if both parties had under- 


stood the question as they do now; much better for both 
whites and blacks. But they did not. How could they? 
It was a new lesson that the world had never been called on 
to learn before. It was a new problem, the solution of which 


the wisest could not approach. 

In this poverty-stricken condition of the South, all classes 
needed help, and they all needed to be taught. In addition 
to the extreme poverty of the people, the whole country was 
in mourning. Besides the heartaches for the “lost cause” 
and the loss of property, there were vacant places around 
nearly every fireside. A large part of the bloom, strength 
and manhood of the South was in the grave. There was 
sorrow, lamentation and weeping, in every family. Nor was 
the mourning confined to the whites—not by any means. 
There was scarely a negro that did not weep and truly mourn 
over the absence and death of some loved one—his young 
master maybe, or his playmate in youth or his friend and 
associate in manhood. Say what you may, but there was 
always in the South a sympathy and affection existing be- 
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tween the master and his slave that was warm and undying. 
This was the rule. The contrary was the exception. Espe- 
cially was this true if the master had direct control of his 
slaves, and his family raised up with them. Ties were 
formed in such families that were tender and sweet, and 
could only be equaled by the ties of blood, and they were 
hard to break. This, and the black man’s religion, have 
saved the South. No one, not personally familiar with the 
South, can form any thing like a correct estimate of this 
feeling. But here was a new order of things. The relations 
had changed. The white man was no longer the master. 
The black man was no longer the slave. He was as free now 
as his former master and had as many rights. This was a 
surprise to him. It was not brought about gradually. It 
same all of a sudden. He was not prepared for it, and he 
could scarcely realize it. It was as much a shock to him as 
to the whites. He feared it could not last, and felt sure if 
the white race in the South ever regained its strength, he 
would be enslaved again. The white man never, from the 
very first, entertained such an idea. He gave it up in the 
beginning; and many of them then, all of them now, would 
not, if they could at a word, and if they knew their act would 
be justified by the civilized world, put him back in slavery 
as he was before the war. But the negro did not know this, 
and he very naturally looked upon the former slave-holders, 
and in fact all Southern white people, with suspicion and 
fear. The relation of these races before the war made this 
changed relation exceedingly unpleasant and troublesome. 
These cireumstances—the disorganized condition of society 
and the poverty of whites and blacks—loudly called for help. 

The people of the North had plenty of money, and it was 
good for the South that they had great sympathy and com- 
miseration for the Southern negro. If no relif had been 
given to them in the early days of their freedom, if help had 
not come from some quarter, woe be unto the South. Four 
millions of slaves, without a dollar of money, without 
homes—not owning a foot of land—without food and rai- 
ment, and worse than all, exceedingly ignorant, turned 
loose in a day and made freemen, with equal rights and priv- 
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ileges with their former masters! If help had not come from 
some where, the South would not have been in the condition 
it is to-day; with prosperity to all classes and a brilliant 
future inviting good men and good women from all parts of 
the world to its sunny, happy homes. The Southern white 
people could not give them the help they needed, for they 
were all poor alike; and, just then, it is doubtful whether 
they would if they had been able. But the Government, 
seeing that, after setting this people free, it was its duty to 
take care of them, and the liberality of the Northern people, 
furnished the help they needed. 

During the period of slavery, it was not the policy of the 
South to educate the negro. As to the correctness of that 
policy it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss. Now, 
that they were free, now that the responsibility of citizen- 
ship was upon them, they must be educated. Sound policy 
demanded it. The protection of the white people, the pro- 
tection of their property and of the government, as well as 
the protection of the negro himself, all argued the necessity 
of his education. But how was this to be done? The South 
had no system of common schools, and no money to inaug- 
urate one. 

A noble work has been done by Northern Christians and 
philanthropists in the education of these emancipated slaves. 
They had the money and they were willing to give it, and 
they had men and women who were willing to go and teach 
them. Here was the great mistake. These Northern people 
who came to the South to teach the freedmen, did not under- 
stand them, nor did they understand the Southern whites. 
So there was mutual distrust and a mutual disliking. Neither 
did the other justice. There should have been coéperation 
in this great work, but there was not. The Southern whites 
looked upon the “ Yankee school-teacher ” 
and some times with hatred. These Northern missionaries 
looked upon the Southern white people as their enemies and 
the opposers of their work. They believed there was nothing 
too mean for these Southern rebels to do. Thus they were 
opposed to each other, when they should have been working 
together in helping these poor and helpless negroes. It 


with suspicion, 
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one another. 


the wrong impression of the other. 


acted otherwise, but they did not. 
Remember the circumstances. 


people, before judging. 


harshly; the South acted impatiently. 
Both judged unjustly. 


brought many adventurers into the South. 
United States government. 
but to help themselves. 


exceedingly offensive. 


able manner. 
method in reach. 


quently incited them to evil. 





There was 









would have been different if they had rightly understood 
But they did not. 
Perhaps it could not have been otherwise. Each had received 


the mistake. 


About all these North- 


papers, and a few mean Southern white men. 


They 


ern school-teachers knew of the Southern people was what 
they learned from Northern politicians and political news- 


The bet- 


ter class of the people of the South, generally, stood aloof. 
They let them and their work alone. 


should have 


Maybe it was natural. 


We should always examine 
the circumstances surrounding the course of conduct of any 
North judged hastily and 
They were both 
How could they cooperate 
in any good work, and especially in a work of the peculiar 
nature of this? 

The peculiar condition of the country just after the war, 
Most of them 
professed great love for the negro, and zealous loyalty to the 
It was evident from 
that the object of these men was not to benefit the negro, 


the first 


They were very conspicuous and 
They flattered the negro, and cajoled 
him to magnify his importance as a citizen, and especially as 
They deceived and cheated him in every conceiv- 
They wanted his vote and they got it, by any 
They had no interest in the country, only 
so far as what they could get out of it at the time; nor in 
the negro, only so far as they could use him to their benefit. 
Their associations were with the colored people nearly alto- 
Their counsel was not always the best, and fre- 
The conduct of these emanci- 
pated slaves during these dark and troublesome days, as a 
class, when we consider all the circumstances—their igno- 
rance, poverty, the character, for the most part, of their ad- 
visers, constant contact with their former masters, who they 
supposed wished to enslave them again, and believing that 
they had the protection of the government—is without a par- 
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allel in the history of the world. The white people, most of 
them, were in constant dread of violence from the negroes, 
especially when they considered the influences brought to 
bear upon them by their evil associations. But strange as it 
may seem, to the honor and credit of the race, they con- 
ducted themselves to the astonishment of all. True, there 
was now and then some trouble, an occasional outbreak of 
passion and revenge, but these cases were the exceptions and 
not the rule. In many instances they behaved themselves 
much better than their more favored and intelligent white 
brethren.* 

Many theories have been advanced to account for their 
conduct towards the whites, but whether any of them are 
true the fact remains the same. There are several reasons 
combined which account for it, I think, and some of them, 
if properly studied, will assist in finding out the true policy 
in dealing with them in the future. 

In the first place, one of the characteristics of the race is, 
they are geuerally kind hearted, generous, accommodating, 
and have less of the spirit of revenge in their natures than 
any people in the world. In the next place, their religion 


*Even while the war was going on, and a large portion of the South 
occupied by the United States armies, there was but little trouble, compar- 
atively, from this element. This is indeed wonderful; especially when we 
remember that they believed that the object of the war was to give them 
their freedom, and that their own and their children’s liberty depended 
upon the success of the invading armies, and the overthrow of the South. 
Unless they were incited and led by wicked white men, but few of them 
ever gave trouble or brought great harm to their masters. Instead, many 
favors and real protection were given by faithful servants. Many families, 
in all parts of the South where the invading armies held possession of the 
country, sometimes consisting of helpless women and children, or maybe 
of the old master and old mistis, with other female members of the family, 
had no assistance or protection except that received from faithful servants. 
This protection was often real and such as could be relied upon with confi- 
dence. Many of these old servants were more like true and tried friends, 
than slaves. 

It is a great shame that fn some instances these favors and peculiar ser- 
vices were forgotten after the war was over; but many of them are remem- 
bered to-day, and the young are taught to love the old gray-haired darky 
for faithful service during and before the war. Such old servants are 
usually looked after and carefully provided for by the children, or children’s 


children, of those whom they served. It ought to be soin every case. 
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had a great deal of influence in controling them and in keep- 
ing down bad blood While it is true they care very 
little for strict rules of ethics, yet their religion is a reality, 
especially to them, and it always has been so. While they 


were slaves, their religion was to them more than everything 
else. If it had not been for their genuine faith and their 
child-like trust in God, their affection for their former own- 
ers, their kind and generous disposition, and their content- 
ment with but little of this world’s goods, they would have 
been exceedingly troublesome and hard to manage. Exas- 
perated by the inflammatory speeches and counsel of the 
white men who had come into the country in search of spoils, 
their blood would have boiled and their wicked passions 
clamored for revenge and satisfaction upon their former 
owners. 

These leaders of the negroes were, of course, exceedingly 
offensive to the white people of the South, and they judged 
all the Northern people who came into the country to belp 
the negroes, by these bad men. The people of the South, 
though it maybe to their discredit, did not know then of 
the good work that was going on right in their midst. 
They only saw those who had dragged the negro into poli- 
tics and were struggling over his vote. Those who were 
demoralizing him and taking his mind away from the true 
objects of life, from attending to those things which were 
necessary to properly qualify him for useful and respectable 
citizership. They did not know that there were true men 
and women, some of them the salt of the earth, at work 
right under the shadow of their homes, teaching these 
negroes the real lessons of life and preparing them, as best 
they could, to discharge the duties of good citizens. It is 
no doubt true that many things were taught the negroes 
which were wrong, and no doubt these teachers from the 
North, did many things they should not have done, and for 
which they are now ashamed. But they judged the Southern 
people, as the Southern people judged them, from appear- 
ances, and from the conduct of bad men, which, on neither 
side, were representative. Then, too, there were wicked 
prejudices, which, to a great extent, controlled both sides. 
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Now the smoke of battle has cleared away, we can all see as 
we could not then. The North knows the South better, and 
has a better understanding of the condition and wants of the 
negro; and on the other hand, the South has found out some- 
thing of the good work that has been accomplished by the 
liberality of the North for the black man of the South. The 
South is as warmly in favor of the education of the Southern 
negroes to-day as the North is, and it is doing what it can 
to that end. Every Southern State is trying to provide for 
the education of the white and black children in their com- 
mon schools, and the white men of the South, who own 
nearly all the property, are willing to have it taxed to pay 
for the education of the children of the negroes. Really 
they tax themselves and give the colored children an equal 
portion with their own. 

Much permanent good has been done by Northern liber- 
ality, and by the United States government, for the education 
of these manumitted slaves. Much, that most of the South- 
ern people do not know of yet. But much of it they do 
know and fully appreciate. Much remains to be done. The 
South is not able to do it all yet, but it can do something, and 
it is willing to do it; and more, for the most part, it is ready 
to codperate with the North. Together we can do all that is 
necessary ; we can help the negro to help himself. 

Too much help is not good for him. He must be taught 
to help himself, and it can be done. He has muscle, plenty 
of it, and it is well trained. Whether he has the capacity for 
great intellectual attainments, is another question. We 
know that what mental powers he has should be developed 
and trained. This is necessary, take what view of the ques- 
tion we may. But he can accomplish more in this direction 
than many persons are willing to admit. It is wonderful 
what has been done for his higher intellectual culture in the 
last fifteen years. Comparatively, few people in the South 
know the extent of this work. It will interest, if not aston- 
ish, any right-thinking mind, to visit some of their schools 
and see the work going on. 

Nashville, Tennessee, is the most important educational 
center in the South for the education of negroes. There is 
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Fisk University, Congregational, Nashville University, Bap- 
tist, and Tennessee Central College, Methodist, all of high 
grade, and doing a good work. Besides these, the city pub- 
lie schools amply provide for their education in all the com- 
mon school branches. In addition, they have in Nashville a 
good medical school—Meharry Medical College—which is 
doing a work that is beginning to be felt. In connection 
with Fisk University and Nashville University, they have 
each a theological and a normal school. These all have good 
buildings and other appointments necessary to carry on their 
work successfully. At Atlanta, Ga., there are Atlanta and 
Clark Universities; Claffin University, Orangeburg, 8. C., 
and Orangeburg Theological School; Shaw University, at 
Holly Springs, Miss.; Wiley University, at Marshall, Texas; 
Centenary Biblical Institute, at Baltimore, Md.; Thomson 
Biblical Institue, New Orleans, La.; Richmond College, 
Richmond, Va.; Benedict College, Columbia, 8. C.; Natchez 
College, Natchez, Miss.; and Wayland College, at Washing- 
ton. Besides these, there are many other schools for the 
freedmen in the South, of high grade and character; and the 
beauty of it is they are all full. 

Many of these schools are managed by Southern people, 
but most of them are under charge of men and women of 
the North, and supported by Northern capital. These North- 
ern teachers are not ostracised to the extent they were in the 
early days of this work; yet the South nor the North have 
entirely abandoned their old prejudices. Neither is entirely 
recovered from the Aisteria upon this subject; but they are 
both improving—convalescing. 

This is a good showing. It is a fine beginning. If prop- 
erly managed, the good work will go on, and this people will 
fulfil the mission intended by a kind and merciful Provi- 
dence. The Southern people, side by side with the Northern 
people, should lay aside all prejudices upon this subject, and 
against one another, and with the beginning these people 
have in their schools, help them to carry it on successfully. 

Many of the Southern States are providing normal schools 
for the colored race, and they are turning out some good 
teachers. This is right, and the white teachers in these 
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schools—both in the common and high schools—should be 
displaced by colored teachers as rapidly as they are properly 
qualified for it. Not that there is any thing wrong in white 
people teaching them, but because they ought to learn to do 
for and take care of themselves as soon as possible. No 
Christian, with the true missionary spirit, would think for a 
moment that it was wrong for white people to go to Africa, 
as missionaries, and teach the black man in his native home. 
If not wrong in Africa, why is it wrong in the United 
States? If white people did not teach them, how could they 
learn? But the days of that prejudice are passing away. It 
has almost entirely passed already. Yet colored teachers 
should be chosen whenever they can be: found competent, 
for the reason given above, if there were no others. 

Some good has been done for them in their church work, 
but not nearly so much as in their schools. Yet a good deal 
has been done for them in this direction. I have no statis- 
tics upon this part of the subject, but my opinion is that the 
Southern white people have done more for them in this par- 
ticular direction than in any other. More, perhaps, than the 
North has. Asa rule, the slave-holders of the South always 
made provision for the religious instruction of their slaves. 
If they did not do it directly, they did through the Churches 
of the white people; and they gave them religious privi- 
leges. When the war began, most of the Churches in the 
South had negro members, and the pastor looked after them 
as carefully as he did any other part of his flock. At least, 
it was his duty to do so. The Church I was raised in, and to 
which my parents belonged, had quite a large number of col- 
ored communicants. It was so in most of the Churches. So, 
when the war broke out, a great many negroes in the South 
were members of the same Church with their masters; and 
many of them were exemplary and consistent members. As 
I have said before, perhaps their standard of morals is not 
very high, yet their religion is a reality, and with no people 
does it have a greater influence. It is to them more than 
every thing else. It is true, many of them are very poor 
church members, and their lives will not bear very close 
scrutiny. But some of their white neighbors have not much 
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the advantage of them in this respect. With most of them, 
their religion is not hypocrisy. Their failures and blunders 
are attributable more to the infirmities of the race and to 
their ignorance., But they will make any sacrifice possible, 
if it is required, for their Church. The Church, to the 
Southern negro, is the place above all others. We can do 
much in elevating the race by helping them in their Chris- 
tian efforts. 

They prefer their separate organizations, and it is better 
for them that they do. Their peculiar manner of worship is 
only suited to them. The help they need is an educated 
ministry of their own color. White preachers cannot reach 
them as those of their own color can. This was true before 
the war, although white men preached to them much more 
then than now. Their preachers have great influence over 
them. No people in the world are influenced by their clergy 
more than these people. It is true, also, that the morals of 
these preachers are not always the best, but still they have a 
wonderful power over their people. Their influence is not 
confined to religious matters alone, but extends to almost 
everything else. Therefore, it is especially important that 
the colored ministers of the gospel be well educated. Some- 
thing has been done in this direction, but a great deal more 
should be done in the future. The special effort has been to 
educate men and women for teachers in their schools. This 
is right, and too much attention has not been paid to this 
class, but it is more important that their ministers of the 
gospel should be intelligent and well educated men. They 
need our assistance particularly in this work. They need 
our sympathy and encouragement just now as much as they 
need our money. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church has done, as a 
Church, very little for these people in any way. The circum- 
stances surrounding it just after the war were of such a na- 
ture, that it could not do much in taking part in this work. 
That is, it could not do much as an organization. But should 
it remain quiet upon this subject? It seems to me, that we 
as a denomination have a work to do in this field. May not 
the Assembly’s Board of Missions accomplish something in 
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this direction? Especially should the Southern portion of 
the Church look into the matter and see what can be done. 

The Presbytery of the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church that embraces this portion of country met in a few 
miles of Lebanon in September last. I promised some of 
their members to attend that meeting of the Presbytery and 
help them, if I could, to devise some way for the education 
of their probationers. Sickness prevented my attendance, 
which I very much regret, too, although I might not have been 
able to render them any assistance. I think it would, at 
least, have given some encouragement, and they need that 
very much. [ understand that this Presbytery has over 
twenty probationers, licentiates and candidates, under its 
‘are. A mighty work, with a small outlay, might be done 
in the education of these probationers. Many of them may 
turn out to be worthless, no doubt they will, but some of 
them would make good and useful men, if they were properly 
educated. In their present illiteracy they cannot do much. 
If their preachers were educated, what a power it would be 
in elevating the race! This, in my opinion, is the way, more 
than in any other, to elevate this people. And while we are 
giving money to the education and elevation of those who 
are sitting in darkness in other lands, why should we not 
give to assist these people, who are trying to lift themselves 
up right here in our midst? Especially should we do this, 
because in helping them we help ourselves. 

In one other way can the Southern people help the black 
man to help himself. It is a settled fact, the negro is in the 
South to stay. Men may get up colonization schemes, and 
exodus excitements, or whatever else they may; they only 
tend to unsettle the negro and dissatisfy him; and some may 
leave the South never to return, but the colored population 


will go on increasing nevertheless. The statistics and figures 
presented by Mr. McKee clearly show this. What is to be 
the result in the ages to come, with these two races occupying 
the same country and equal in their rights and privileges as 
citizens, no one can tell. God in his wise and merciful prov- 
idence will solve that problem. We need not let the solution 
trouble us now. It is certain, so far as we can see, that he 
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is here to stay, and therefore, for the welfare of ourselves 
and our children, as well as for his own good, we should 
make him the very best citizen possible. Then, besides mak- 
ing him an intelligent citizen, we should do all we can to 
make him a patriot. To make a good citizen he should love 
his country and feel an interest in its welfare. He should 
have a lively pride in the success of its institutions, and in 
the maintainance and enforcement of its laws. Nothing will 
accomplish this so surely as an interest in the soil. It mat- 
ters not if it is only a few acres, it it belongs to him, if it is 
his home, it will surely make him a better citizen and a bet- 
ter neighbor. If he owns a home, be it ever so humble, he 
is better satisfied, and will not be drifting about from place 
to place, moving with the changes of the seasons, and no 
particular interest in any place or in any thing. He is then as 
anxious for good order, good officers, and the enforcement 
of the laws as his white neighbor is; and if he is intelligent, 
we need not be uneasy about his voting, for he has a property 
interest at stake and will study to vote right. The effect 
that voting correctly will have upon his property is more to 
him than a drink of brandy, or a few empty compliments by 
an unscrupulous candidate for office. So, as these people 
are to occupy a place in the South, it is better, it seems to 
me, that the more thrifty of them should be encouraged to 
secure homes for themselves. Many of them are getting 
small homes already, and the, truth of what I have just 
stated is seen in almost every case. 

What I have written I believe is the truth. Some of my 
brethren, North and South, may not agree with me. But I 
believe if they will investigate the question and look at it 
without prejudice, they will see it as I do. 

I wish, before closing, to speak of what I believe to be the 
providence of a wise and merciful God in this whole matter. 

This race was brought from his native Africa; enslaved in 
the United States; removed out of the North and into the 
South; kept in slavery by Christian men and Christian 
women, until they had increased to four millions of souls; 
then turned loose, their chains of bondage broken, their 
freedom given them, and they made citizens, with all the 
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rights of the white race, with the privilege of remaining in 
the country; and the prejudices in the minds of both races 
which keep them separate, yet a sympathy between them 
that enables them to live in peace together. All of this 
means something in the providence and purposes of God. 
This has not all been brought about by man alone. In some 
parts of this wonderful history men have acted very wick- 
edly, but I believe that God has overruled and will overrule 
it all to his own glory and the good of the white and the 
black man. 

We look back over that part of the drama that is past, 
and I believe we can see the hand of God all the way along. 
Slavery drifted South because it was not profitable at the 
North. If it had been as profitable in all parts of the United 
States as it was in the South, there would have been no 
emancipation party to work out, in the providence of God, 
the negro’s freedom, or to furnish the means to lift him up 
upon his feet after his freedom was given him. God, in his 
wisdom, worked out the emancipation of the slaves of the 
South. Of the truth of this I have not the slightest doubt. 
And I believe that his providence is in all the past, and that 
it is to accomplish a grander work, yet in the future. 

May it not be providential that the negroes, for the most 
part, insist in having their separate church organizations? 
If they progress in the next twenty-five or fifty years, as they 
have in the last fifteen, they will have strong and wealthy 
churches all over the South. These churches can furnish 
and sustain a strong missionary force, and they will do it. 
Where can they work so effectively as upon their own race 
and in their own native land? May it not be that God, 
from the handful of Africans in this country at first, will 
raise up a mighty host of Christian men and women to bring 
the teeming multitudes of the black race to the cross of 
Christ ? 

I have written this paper in the interest of Christianity 
and religious truth, and not in the interest of any sect or 
party. If it provokes bad feelings in any one, or contro- 
versy from any quarter, I will be greatly disappointed and 
equally pained. But if it arouses any one to a greater zeal 
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upon this subject, and results in some good to these unfor- 
tunate people, I will have accomplished my object. Nor 
was Mr. McKee’s paper written in the interests of politics or 
sectional prejudice. If any thing of that kind had been his 
object, space would not have been given to him in the Re- 
view. He is not a politician, but, as all who read his paper 
will see, he has carefully studied the condition, characteris- 
tics, and wants of the negro. In some things I think he is 
mistaken, but he has given us valuable information, which 
will assist very much in showing us how to help the negro 
to help himself. And thal is it after all. 

My opinion is that we have all been needlessly uneasy 
about the social question in this problem. Its difficulties 
have been magnified all the while. There never was much 
in it any way, only as some one would imagine something. 
When the whites and blacks are let alone, they always settle 
this question to the satisfaction of both, and that too without 
any arrangement specified. It naturally arranges itself. 
And Northern people who live in the South, see it just as the 
Southern white people do; only, maybe, the Southern people 


are not quite so afraid of the association. I have never had 
any difficulty on this question. I have been with these 
people from my infancy up till now, and have never found 
any trouble in living with them, either as play,fellows when 
I was a boy, or as servants or neighbors since I have been a 


man; nor do any of my neighbors have trouble on this ques- 
tion, either white or black. 

We can look up now and thank God that these foolish 
prejudices are dying out, and the people in all sections are 
beginning to see alike, and are co6perating in this work that 
is laid upon us all—the North and the South. 

The importance of this subject is the only apology for 
giving so much space to it in this number of the Review. 

J. D. Kirkpatrick. 





Art. VIL—IS GOD A CRUEL BEING? 


CERTAIN scofters have recently become notorious by mak- 
ing an attack upon the God of the Bible. It may be they 
have shaken the faith of some and perverted the minds of 
others from the truth. 

The particular ground upon which Jehovah is assailed is 
that he is cruel. We are told that the acts committed by 
Moses and Joshua under the direction of God were, in some 
instances, most atrocious crimes; that they are crimes which 
good men now everywhere would condemn. Reference is 
made to the extermination of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
mainly by the conquering armies of Joshua. The bloody 
record is preserved from which it appears that Joshua put to 
death in a short space of time thirty-one kings, burnt their 
cities and killed, not simply the armed men who fought 
against him, but the innocent and helpless women and chil- 
dren. 

We are told that such acts done now would excite the 
indignation of the whole civilized world. 

We are taught by these modern philosophers that human- 
ity itself revolts at such monstrosities of cruelty, and yet all 
these wicked things were done by the command of the God 
of the Bible. What kind of a God is that? Shall we love 
and worship such a being? Can good men even admire, 
much less revere and adore, a being wko directs acts of cru- 
elty to be perpetrated which are worthy only of the most 
odious tyrauts of earth ? 

It is really desired that we shall believe there is no sgch 
God as that represented in the Bible; that Moses and Joshua 
and others, who pretended to have inspiration on these sub- 
jects, either committed frauds or were themselves deceived, 
and that their horrible cruelties were generated in their 
own ignorant and savage hearts. 

In stating these objections to the God of the Bible it is 
proper to state them fairly, and this has been attempted. 
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In answering them it is proper to do it distinctly, boldly 
and without circuity. 

It is admitted that Moses and Joshua did exterminate the 
inhabitants of many of the cities of Canaan, not sparing the 
lives even of women, children and other non-combatants. 

It is admitted that this was done, for the most part, under 
the immediate direction of the God of the Bible. It is 
further admitted that such acts done now—one conquering 
nation putting to death indiscriminately all the inhabitants 
of a subdued territory or province—would be most barbar- 
ous, and shocking to the conscience of the enlightened 
world. 

But nothing is truer than the trite saying, ‘**‘ Circumstances 
alter cases.”” The act which, in one case might be most inex- 
cusable, is under other aspects entirely right. 

We are warned not to judge by appearances. We must 
not be satisfied with a surface view of any transaction. And 
just at this point the assailants of the Almighty God 
stumble. 

I go by a house where my neighbor resides. He is the 
father of a family. He has the right by law to control his 
children. As I pass I hear the wails of a little boy. 1 look, 
and there the father has the little fellow by the hand and is 
bringing down thevrod severely upon him. To me the pun- 
ishment seems cruel. I take the part of the helpless child, 
at least, in my feelings, and I go away and report that my 
neighber has cruelly beaten his son. 

But I did not know how wickedly that boy had acted. I 
did not know how his father had repeatedly, and with tears, 
entreated that child to desist from the bad practices for which 
he has been forced to punish him. I did not consider that 
if the father had failed to chastise the child then and there, 
not only would his authority over that child be gone, but the 
bad example and the failure to punish would encourage the 
other members of the family to commit like offenses, teeling 
sure that they might do so with impunity. And so that 
father’s laws, commands and counsels would be brought into 
contempt, and he might as well abandon any further effort 
at family government. 
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There is a man upon a scaffold. His arms are tied behind 
him and he blindfolded. A rope is around his neck. A 
supporting pin is driven out and suddenly the scaffold falls, 
and the poor man is suspended till he dies. 

Now there is something behind all this, else it would be a 
most outrageous crime. That man has incurred the penalty 
of the law. The law was a wise and just law which he has 
violated, and it is wise and just that he should thus suffer, 
and the men who are executing the offender are simply the 
agents of the law. 

As, upon investigation, we would justify the father in one 
case and the law officers in the other, so we must justify the 
Almighty Father in his dealings with: the perverse and 
wicked people for whom so much sympathy has been ex- 
pressed, if we will carefully examine into all the facts 

All punishment is cruel, but it does not follow that he 
who administers the chastisement is a cruel being. The pun- 
ishment hurts, it smarts, it grieves, nay, it even kills, other- 
wise it would not be effectual. 

No government can exist without providing for the pun- 
ishment of offenders, and this too, whether it be a family 
government, corporation government, a state government or 
the government of God. And a law without a penalty 
attached, either expressed or implied, is simply a nullity. 

These things being premised, let us assume that God—the 
God of the Bible—created man. Then it follows without 
argument that he has a right to govern the creatures of his 
own hand, for they belong to him. 

He gave to these men a code of laws. He wrote that code 
upon every man’s heart, and in addition, appeared to our 
race through angels and communicated to them through 
other men saying, “ He that sinneth shall die.” And this is 
a law now in force, in active operation every day, for phys- 
ical death is still the penalty for the violation of any of the 
commandments of our great King. Hence, as every man has 
sinned, every man must die. 

Die how? Die when? That is a matter in the discretion 
of the King. As every human being is under sentence, it is 
not for the criminal to say how he shall be executed. He 
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cannot choose the time nor the method of his taking off. 
The King can elect to kill him now or suspend the penalty 
so many years. The King can choose to kill him by a bolt 


of lightning or by some slower process called disease. <As 
all are under sentence he can, if he choose, kill all at once, 
or a great many at a time, or, it may suit his wise designs to 
kill these convicts one by one, and that is what he ordinarily 
does. 

As to the method, what can be the practical difference 
whether it be by lightning, by disease, by the overwhelming 
flood, by fire or by the sword? Death is death, come how it 
may, and the victim has only paid his penalty. 

In the days of Noah the crimes of men against their Crea- 
tor had become so flagrant and heinous, and the corruptions 
and wilful violations of his laws so universal, that it pleased 
him to destroy the greater part of the race by a flood. These 
all merely suffered thut penalty by the same method and at 
the same time which would ultimately and inevitably have 
overtaken them after awhile. 

In the days of Abraham the inhabitants of Sodom were 
guilty of such beastly crimes, calculated to corrupt, by their 
example, the other peoples of the earth, that the wise King 
destroyed them by fire. This was no more than they de- 
served, and the sudden and startling method to which the 
offended King resorted was calculated to strike terror to 
others, and prevent them from the perpetration of like de- 
baucheries. 

There are other instances where this Creator, this King— 
this Being who made men and who claims the just right to 
govern them—inflicted upon offenders the death penalty en 
masse, by famine and by pestilence and otherwise. 

We do not know all the sins and abominations of which 
the inhabitants of Canaan were guilty. Their full history is 
not recorded. Perhaps it is well for us that their dark deeds 
of turpitude should be hidden from our eyes. 

We do know, however, that they were great sinners. We 
do know that they were corrupt and licentious in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and that they were guilty of the lowest 
forms of idolatry. They had been thus debased for many 
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generations, and there could be no reasonable hope that they 


would reform. 

Their Creator looked down upon them, saw all their con- 
duct, knew all their hearts, knew that they would never turn 
from their wickedness, and so he decreed that they should be 
destroyed, and destroyed all together, as in the case of the 
antediluvians and Sodomites. But he chose his own method 
of inflicting the death penalty as he had a right to do. Ue 
chose to have them killed with the sword. And so he made 
the Hebrews, under Moses and Joshua, his agents as he had 
made the fire and the flood his agents before. These Hebrews 
were mere executioners, and had no more moral stain than 
has the officer of the law in our day, when he puts to death 
the culprit according to legal judgment. 

Had the Hebrews been left to their own feelings in the 
matter, they would doubtless have made peace with many of 
those tribes. Indeed, they did, in a few cases, make certain 
treaties by which the lives of some were spared whom they 
had been commanded to exterminate. So that, if there was 
cruelty in killing the Canaanites it should not be laid to the 
charge of the Hebrews. It must be laid to the charge of 
Almighty God himeelf. 

The question comes back, Was it cruel in the great Creator 
thus to take the lives of these people? No more so than in 
the case of the antediluvians. No more than in the case of 
the Sodomites. No more cruel than in the case of an earthly 
sovereign causing the sheriff to hang or behead the murderer 
or the traitor. 

To sum up: God made man. He has the right to govern 
him. He has given him laws. The laws are just. The pen- 
alty expressly annexed is death. Man has violated those 
laws and incurred the penalty. The Canaanites were gross 
violators of the law. It is no act of injustice or cruelty that 
the penalty was inflicted on them in a body and as nations. 
The method of executing the penalty is no worse than other 
means of death which we see every day. Therefore God 
was guilty of no cruelty in thus causing them to be 
destroyed. 

But was it not cruel to kill the little children who had 
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never actually violated the laws of the great King, and who 
did not know right from wrong? 

Supposing the adults only received their just deserts and 
were all killed because of their personal offenses, what could 
be done with the thousands of helpless babes when their 
parents were all dead? Who could take care of them? 
Was it not a necessity that they too should die? 

They suffered no real evil. The great Father took them 
all at once to himself in heaven where he made them infi- 
nitely happy. He took them away from a generation of 
parents and kindred who would have certainly raised them 
up in all their vile habits, whereby their souls would have 
been lost. 

Was it not a great mercy in God to reach down after these 
little ones and take them all to better associations, and thus 
secure their happiness forever? Was that cruel? Would 
those multitudes of children thus transferred from earth to 
heaven, if they could now be interviewed, say it was cruel? 
Does he not take our little ones now by disease? What dif- 
ference does it make with the child now in heaven whether 
the death through which he of necessity passed, came by 
disease or by the sword? 

There are still other considerations in justification of the 
Almighty Father in the matter of removing the Canaanites. 

He intended to make a revelation of his will to the human 
family. Heretofore this had been done to some extent at 
intervals through angels and through prophets and patriarchs. 
And, the world being sparsely inhabited, the will of God 
might be communicated by tradition to all. Now the time 
had come when, to meet the exigencies of the growing world, 
a fuller revelation should be made and put upon record. 
This must be done by the use of some means adapted to 
the end. 

The Creator chose the descendants of Jacob as a medium 
through which he would accomplish this purpose. 

He called them out from Egypt, where they were in bond- 
age, and under a race given to idolatry. 

He kept them traveling in the wilderness where they re- 
ceived the law and were disciplined by miracles, by direct 
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instruction and by afflictions for their sins for forty years. 
They were to be taught to know their Maker and to obey 
him, as well as their rights and obligations in respect to their 
fellow-men. 

And the lesson to them was to be a lesson to the whole 
world for generations to come. 

As evil communications will inevitably corrupt good man- 
ners, it would have been impossible for them to be kept from 
the sins of their heathen neighbors had the latter been 
spared. The vile examples before them every day would 
have counteracted and thwarted every effort to improve 
them. Was it not, therefore, better that their wicked neigh- 
bors should be utterly destroyed, that the Jews might be 
preserved a peculiar people through whom the divine records 
should be preserved and perpetuated, and unborn millions of 
the human family be thus saved, than that the Canaanites 
should be spared and all these great ends defeated? Nay, 
was it not a necessity ? 

The necessity for the death of some for the sake of others 
often arises. When a sovereign sends out his armies to meet 
an invading host he well knows that some of his own soldiers 
will be slain; but he determines wisely that it is better that 
the lives of some of these brave defenders should be sacri- 
ficed, precious as those lives are, rather than his whole land 
should be overrun and he and all his subjects reduced to 
slavery, or, it may be, put to the sword. 

When a woman has come to her full time and, owing to 
some obstruction, cannot give birth to her young, is it not 
better that the physician destroy the unborn infant than that 
both mother and child should perish ? 

We do not hesitate to recognize these principles in the 
affairs of men. Shall we say that the sovereign in the one 
vase and the physician in the other were cruel even though 
they caused the death of innocent persons? What they did 
was a mercy to the survivors. So it follows that there are 
greater evils than the death of individuals. 

Shall we allow these things to be right in men and deny 
them to the great Creator ? 

It was a terrible thing to put to death on the cross the 
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innocent and pure Jesus. Yet God, his Father, did it to 
save an innumerable multitude of souls. If he spared not 
his own Son that the many might be saved, can we justly 
charge him with cruelty if he caused to be exterminated 
a vile, corrupt, idolatrous race who deserved death, in 
order thereby to bless all the generations of men who should 
afterwards come upon the earth? Surely not. The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. He sees not as we see. All that has been 
and all that is to be is before him. And while we, being 
ignorant of the great truths he intends to set forth and the 
great purposes he has in view, may look upon some of his 
dealings with his creatures as harsh and contrary to the doc- 
trines he has set forth in his own revelation, yet the Judge 
of the whole earth will do right. And it yet remains that 
the God of the Bible is a God of mercy and a God of love. 
N. GREEN. 





Art. VIL—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Messrs. CuHarues Scrirpner’s Sons, of New York, have s: 
us a very beautiful copy of the third volume of The Bible 
Commentary by the Bishops and other clergy of the Angli- 
can Church. It is edited by b. F. Cook, M.A.., Canon of 
Exeter, late Preacher at Lincoln Inn, Chaplain in ordinary 





to the Queen. This volume extends from Romans to Phile- 
mon, and contains 844 pages. 

To each Epistle is prefixed an introduction, giving such 
facts as are necessary for an intelligent study and under- 
standing of the text. The one, for example, to Romans 
contains Authorship, Time and Place of Writing, Language, 
Jews in Rome, Christianity in Rome, Occasions of Writing, 
The Purpose of the Epistle, Integrity of the Epistle, Author- 
ities for the Text. Contents of the Epistle Appendix, “Ty } 
Law,” “The Flesh,” and Additional Notes. Then follows a 
critical and explanatory commentary on the text. The mai: 
line of thought of the sacred writer is admirably traced, and 
by this strict adherence to the general idea, many passages 
which, by isolated interpretation, seem to contain incongrui 
ties are found to be in perfect harmony with the context. 
This feature of the book cannot be too highly commended, 

In many cases which we have examined, the translations 
are far more faithful to the original than the authorized ver- 
sion. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce it a valuable work for the 
clergyman, the Sunday-school teacher, and the general bibli- 


eal reader. M. 


Datty Biunpers.—We have received a unique and valuable 
little volume entitled, “A Dictionary of Daily Blunders,” 
containing a collection of mistakes often made in speaking 
and writing, by the author of “A Handy Book of Syn 
nymes,” 

As our author saya, “ Scarcely any thing vexes us so much 
as to be caught tripping in our grammar,” and yet blunder 
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are made by most of us. It is true, “the school master is 
aboard” and we have plenty of grammars; and the effort is, 
‘from our youth up, to teach us how to “speak and write 
correctly,” yet the blunders will come. 

Our author has arranged the collection of blunders alpha- 
betically, so the work can be easily utilized. It would be well 
for all who are in the habit of making blunders, either in 
speaking or writing, to send and get the book, and thus give 
it the largest sale ever reached by any book in this country. 
It is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, and 


sold at 50 and 75 cents. K: 


East OF THE JorRDAN: A Record of Travel and Observation 
in the Countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the 
years 1875-77, by Selah Morrill, Archeologist of the Amer- 
ican Palestine Exploration Society. With illustrations and 
a map, and an introduction by Prof. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, D.D., President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 
745 Broadway. 1881. Price, $4. 


This is a large 8vo. volume of 550 pages, and is well worth 


the price and a careful reading. The information is valu- 


able to the Bible student and all who take an interest in 
oriental history and archeology. Its semi-ofticial character 
and the reputation and strong endorsement of the author, 
make it good authority upon the subjects treated. 

It is an interesting fact that everything new we learn of 
the countries of the Bible throws new light upon its pages 
and strengthens its claims as the infallible Word of God. 
How men can dare in this day, when the already overwhelm- 
ing testimony to the truth of the Scriptures is receiving so 
many new witnesses, adding strong proofs to its claims, 
in the face of all these deny its truth and its claims as the 
Word of God is a mystery. It seems to be a kind of dare- 
devil disposition which makes us shudder and pity. It is 
strange, too, that when men will dare to stand up before an 
enlightened people, with the strongest evidence possible pour- 
ing its light upon every page of the Book of books, and 
deny and mock its sacred truths, that they even have listen- 
ers mnch less followers. They ask for evidence, and yet 
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reject the strongest testimony possible. Witnesses, almost 
numberless, and of almost every grade and character, and 
from every section of Bible lands, all testifying to the truth 
of Scripture, and not a single witness to the contrary, except 
poor, depraved and perverted human reason. Stronger evi- 
dence would not be required for any other cause, even by 
perverted human reason in opposition. K. 


THe Honey Ants.—We have received from Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, a rather wonderful and ex- 
ceedingly interesting book, by Henry C. McCook, D.D., on 
the “Honey Ants” of the Garden of the gods, and the 
“Occidental Ants” of the American plains. 

Dr. McCook is first-class authority upon the subject of 
ants, as he has given a great deal of time and study to the 
investigation of the habits and character of these interesting 
little creatures. He has written several books on ants—* The 
Agricultural Ant of Texas,” “The Mound-making Ants of 
the Alleghenies,” etc.—but none, perhaps, more interesting 
and valuable than the one before us. He has taken great 
pains and has spared no means available, and learned much 
that was not known by Naturalists before upon the subject. 

While the investigations were made under the auspices of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and the 
book written in the interest of natural history, yet it is 


adapted to the common reader. It is brim full of curious 
things and wonderful facts. Yes, facts, but if our brother 
discovers and publishes many more startling phenomena of 
the mentalism of these curious little animals he may hear of 


some of his theologieal friends shaking their heads. But 
the Doctor gives us facts, though some of them are wonder- 
ful, and he deserves a vote of thanks for this valuable con- 
tribution to natural history. In studying the phenomena of 
ant life one is almost forced to take off his hat in their pres- 
ence and turn his mind up to nature’s God. 

The book is divided into two parts—A monograph of the 
architecture and habits of the “ Honey-bearing Ant,” myr- 
mecocystus milleger, with notes upon the anatomy and phys- 
iology of the alimentary canal; and the natural history of 


L. of C. 
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the occident “ Hurvesting Ant,” or, stone-mound builders of 
the American plains. 

Dr. McCook started in the early part of July, 1879, for 
New Mexico, to study the nature and habits of the Honey 
Ants, as they had been found in the neighborhood of 
Santa Fe. During a brief visit at the cottage of General 
Charles Adams, of Manitou, Colorado, which is located at 
the mouth of the Garden of the gods, in the course of some 
observations made upon the ants of the vicinity, he discov- 
ered the object of his search. So there, without going fur- 
ther, he was able to make the investigations necessary, and 
to note the marvelous behaviour of these so human-like creat- 
ures. We advise all who take an interest in the study of 
natural history to send and get the book. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, publishers. Price, 


extra cloth, $2.50. K. 


Isms, OLp AND New: Winter Sunday Evening Sermon-Series 
for 1880-81; delivered in the First Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, by the Pastor, George C. Lorimer. Chicago: 8. C 
Griggs & Co. 1881. 


This is another one of the many contributions to modern 


apologetic literature—another effort to cast out the unclean 


spirit of disbelief, to sweep the house and garnish it, in order 


that the spirit of truth may again find there a welcome and 
a sure asylum. “We invite the wayward to accept Christ, 
and be saved, and when we chide them for not doing so, we 
frequently overlook the fact that they are in sympathy with 
forms of thought which are irreconcilable with the claims of 
that volume on whose authority rest the duty so earnestly 
enjoined.” This is true, and hence there are times when and 
places where the minister of the gospel must first sweep and 
garnish the house in order that it may be prepared for the 
reception of the truth. But let not this fact.be abused; let 
it not be supposed that every minister must transform him- 
self into nothing more than a mere apologist. Let it not be 
forgotten that it is the preéminent duty of the pulpit to pre- 
sent the doctrines and precepts and consolations of the gos- 


pel, to preach Christ and him crucified, rathe r than adv rtise- 
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ments of Spencer and Huxley and Haeckle and the like—to 
say nothing of such as Ingersoll. Still we may say the house 
must be swept and garnished sometimes, and the author of 
this volume of sermons on “Isms, Old and New,” shows 
himself by no means to be an unskilled sweep. The follow- 
ing is the list of subjects discussed : 


1. Agnosticism; or, the Impregnability of Ignorance. 


Atheism; or, the Superfluousness of Deity. 
Pantheism: or, the Deification of the Universe. 
Materialism ; or, the Theory of Mindless Mechanism. 
Naturalism; or, the World without a Sovereign. 
Pessimism; or, the Mystery of Human Suffering. 

7. Buddhism; or, the Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World. 

8. Unitarianism; or, the Superhuman Manhood of Christ. 

9, Spiritualism ; or, the Modern Necromancy. 

10. Skepticism; or, the Unreasonableness of Doubt. 

11. Liberalism; or, the Limits of Thought-Freedom. 

12. Formalism; or, the Relation of Shadow to Substance. 

13. Denominationalism ; or, Christian Unity in Diversity. 

14. Mammonism ; or, the Savageness of Money-Greed. 

15. Pauperism; or, the Problem of Poverty. 

16. Altruism; or, the Law of Self-Sacrifice. 

The text of the sermon on Pessimism is Heb. xr. 11 
“ Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous; nevertheless it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” The 
following is a fair specimen of the author’s style: “ Pain 
and anguish fill a large place in human life. Their harsh 
voices cannot be silenced, neither can the rattle of elegant 
carriages, nor rush and din of commerce, nor the clamor of 
ambitious, eloquent tongues, drown the solemn pathos of 
their discourse. Their baleful presence stealthily glides 
everywhere, and everywhere their shadow falls. They walk 
unopposed through ranks of watchful guards, and deliver 
to kings their sad messages, and they pass unhindered into 
humble, peaceful homes, and speak the awful word that 
withers their beauty and blights their peace. No life can 
build them out, no foot can speed fast enough to elude them, 
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no hand can strike vigorously enough to repel them, and no 
subtle skill can evade them, nor any bribe of affluence cor- 
rupt them. They are everywhere; they have all times; yea, 
they have all means at their disposal, for they can impart a 
scorpion’s sting to our delights and poison venom to our 
hopes. The house we build to shield us from the storm may 
‘but furnish fuel for the fire that shall consume our prosperity 
and rob us of our dear ones; the adornments which afford 
us harmless pleasure may but serve to supply a motive to the 
assassin’s knife; the children we have reared with so much 
fondness, and on whose multiplying years we have looked 
with fond anticipation, may only prove a perennial affliction 
to our sanguine souls, and the high emprises, rich in prom- 
ises, may be but the herald of death and desolation. So 
closely interwoven is suffering with all our movements, so 
strangely interblended with our felicity, so inseparable, appar- 
ently, from our gladdest and serenest hours, that every earnest 
soul has felt the truth of what Shelley wrote: 


‘We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not, 
E’en our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.’ 


It ought not, therefore, to occasion us much surprise if many 
minds take on a despairing mood, and if many tongues adopt 
the language of despondency. So difficult is it for humanity 
at times to discern the silver lining in the cloud that over- 
shadows, so hard is it to realize, under certain conditions, 
that the thick pillar which precedes us, as it did the Jews, is 
guiding us to Canaan’s promised land, that nothing is seen 
but the somber shadows of the savage wilderness through 
which our pathway lies. And when the shekinah hides the 
Christ of comfort from our longing eyes, it is hard, if not 
impossible, for us to recognize its brightness, or to perceive 
in it the symbol of Jehovah’s presence.” But there is a balm 
in Gilead for every wound, and earth has no sorrow which 
Heaven cannot heal. The author of “Isms, Old and New,” 
is not a pessimist, and his book is well worth a careful read- 
F. 


ing. 
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Lay Sermons.— We have received from the house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, a very neat volume of 
349 octavo pages, containing nine discourses, and a chapter 
on Genesis I., by that eminent lay Christian and scholar, 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

That the reader may have a good idea of these discourses, 
we copy the following from the preface : 

“These Discourses originated in a series of Sabbath even- 
ing Addresses, which, at the request of the late excellent 
Maurice Lothain, I delivered to the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion connected with Dr. Guthrie’s congregation. One or two 
of the Discourses delivered there, written out after delivery, 
appear here; others were delivered on other occasions to 
different audiences; some published in Good Words, one in 
the Contemporary Review; and all of them submitted to a 


severe process of thorough study, revision, and, where neces- 


sary, eulargement. I have called them Sermons, not Lec- 


tures, because, though some of them were delivered in the 
form of popular lecture, they have all a direct practical drift, 
and are intended either to apply Christian ethics or to ex- 
poubhd Christian doctrine in reference to matters of special 
interest in the present age of theological disturbance and 
religious tradition. 

‘‘T may mention that I am in no wise walking out of the 
proper sphere of my studies in taking up theological sub- 
jects, having been educated for the Church, and habitually 
prosecuted the study of the Scriptures in the original tongues 
as one of the most fruitful fields of scholarly activity.” 

The subjects of these discourses are as follows: 

The Creation of the World; The Jewish Sabbath and the 
Christian Lord’s Day; Faith; The Utilization of Evil; Land- 
lords and Land Laws; The Politics of Christianity; The 
Dignity of Labor; The Scottish Covenanters; On Symbol- 
ism, Ceremonialism, Formalism, and the New Creature; The 
Metaphysics of Genesis I. 

A sufficient recommendation of the book, to all who’ are 
acquainted with the character of Prof. Blackie, is to give 
this interesting table of contents. 
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These subjects are all well digested, and are presented in a 
clear and attractive style. They are not stiff nor dry, but 
brim full of rich thought and information; and the reading 
of them is a treat, intellectually and spiritually. Any one 
of them is worth the price of the book. In the compass of 
349 pages we have the discussion of ten live subjects, all 


short, but sufficiently exhaustive. K. 


CALIFORNIA Sketcues.— We have received from the South- 
ern Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., Rev. J. B. 
McFerrin, D.D., Agent, two volumes of California Sketches, 
First and Second Series, by Rev. QO. P. Fitzgerald, D.D., edi- 
tor of the Nashville Christian Advocate. 


Any man with a good head, open eyes and acute ears, 


spending twenty-five years, from 1855, in California, ought 


to be able to write a vrood book of sketches. Then our 
brother Fitzgerald with a keen sense for the ludicrous, a 
warm heart that always goes out in sympathy to the afflicted, 
to the poor and to the lonely homesick stranger, and a nerve 
that gives courage and strength to dare to go anywhere or do 
any thing that duty bids for the honor of religion, we may 
truly expect a treat on a feast of fat things. And so we 
have. 

The first volume contains 207 pages with 26 sketches, and 
the second volume, 288 pages with 30 sketches, all of real 
California life. All good. Some of them superb. They are 
neatly bound in cloth, printed in good type, on good paper, 
and sold at 75 cents per volume. The second volume has an 
excellent likeness of the author as a frontispiece, but a bet- 
ter likeness of him could not be made than these sketches 
themselves. as every one will recognize who has the goo 
fortune of his acquaintance. 

Dr. Fitzgerald did a great work in California for the cause 
of religion, temperance and education, and for the Methodist 
Church. In those early days of California, when the gold 
fever was sending crowds from all grades. and classes of 
society to that wonderful country, it meant something when 
a young man, and his young wife, with a bright future and 


the promise of success before them in the older States, would 
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say, “ Here am I, send me,” and were willing to undertake 
such a journey and take their chances in such a country, to 
preach the gospel of Christ to the heterogeneous multitudes 
that were gathering there from all parts of the world. Such 
a hero was this young Methodist preacher twenty-six years 
ago. 

Traveling from one mining village and district to another, 
and stationed in one city and another all over the State, afte: 
the fashion of itinerant Methodist preachers, always going 


and always busy, he had a fine opportunity to gather infor- 
mation and stumble on incidents of thrilling interest. Of 
this material are these sketches made, written in a plain and 
simple but pure English style. The sentiment is pure, the 
language chaste, and the narrative thrillingly interesting in 
most of these sketches; and they are of the few books of this 
class that we can unhesitatingly recommend to the young as 


well as to the old. K. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ReEviston CoMMENTARY ON THE New Test- 
AMENT, based on the Revised Version of 1881, by English 
and American Scholars and Members of the Revision Com- 
mittee. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. 
The Gospel according to Mark explaind by Matthew Bb. 
Riddle, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sens. 1881. 


This, as Dr. Schaff says in his preface, “is the beginning 
of a series of popular commentaries on the New Testament, 
based upon the revised version of 1881. to be issued in smal! 


handy volumes.” The volume before us has 243 pages. The 


series begins with Mark because all of the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1882 are taken from that gospel, 
and it is the aim of the commentary to fall in with that sys- 
tem. Dr. Schaff tells us that the plan of this commentary 
was conceived about thirty years ago, and that its execution 
has occupied much of the time and strength of the contrib- 
utors during the last twelve years. It was matured with the 
revision in the Jerusalem Chamber, London, and the Bibl 
House, New York. Lence it is not a work of haste. The 
text is of course that of the revised version, which will 
recommend it to many Sunday-school students, especially as 
most Sunday-school publishers will deem it inadvisable to 
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base their helps upon this version. ‘Its object is to make 
the results of the revision available for the benefit of the 
rising generation of all denominations.’ The readings 
preferred by the American Committee have been transferred 
to the foot of the page, which is more convenient than to 
have them grouped at the end of the volume. ‘This volume 
on Mark is introduced with a sketch of the author of the 
gospel, the character of the gospel, the time and place of 
writing, and its chronology and plan. The notes are pithy 
and explanatory. The whole volume is the work of the 
ripest evangelical scholarship of the age. It will doubtless 
do much to help on the cause of popular Bible study through- 


out the English-speaking world. F. 


Tae Lanps or tHE Breite.—Messrs J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, are the publishers of the very excellent work, 
“The Lands of the Bible,’ by J. W. McGarvey, Professor 
of Sacred History in the College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

This is a fine volume of more than six hundred pages in 
which Prof. McGarvey gives us a geographical and topo- 
graphical description of Palestine, and letters of travel in 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, with more than one 
hundred and twenty-five illustrations. The illustrations are 
nearly all good, and some of them splendid. The author is 
a good Bible scholar, a close and accurate observer, and a 
fascinating writer, consequently he has contributed a very 
valuable addition to oriental literature. 

Especially are his letters of travel interesting. From the 
time he bids farewell to his family and friends, and leaves 
Lexington, on across the Atlantic, through Europe, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, and from Constantinople 
and Athens homeward bound, they are as fascinating as a 


fairy tale, and the reader is led on irresistibly from page to 


page, to his return home, and in the bosom of his family he 


closes his last letter with this sentence: 

** May I close this, my last letter, by expressing the wish 
that every reader who has followed me in my journey to the 
earthly Canaan may also journey with me and I with him to 
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that upper and better Canaan of which this is but a feeble 
type?” 

That the reader may have something of a correct idea of 
the arrangement of the book, we copy part of the table of 
contents. First is an introduction of some interest and im- 
portance to the better appreciation of the book. 

Part First is devoted to the geography of Palestine. 
Part Second, the topography of Palestine. Parr Turep is 
the letters of travel. 

In Part First there are seven chapters, as follows: General 
Description of the Country; The Climate, Soil, and Produe- 
tions; The People of Palestine; Modes of Agriculture, 
fourth and fifth chapters; Social and Domestic Habits of the 
People; State of Education and Religion. 

Part Second has nine chapters, as follows: Jerusalem; 
Places with Jerusalem as a Center; Places with Hebron as a 
Center; Places in the Maritime Plain; Places with Shéchem 
as a Center; Places about the Plain of Esdrdelon; Places in 
Galilee; Places along the Jordan and Beyond; and An Ar- 
gument from the Agreement of the Land and the Book. 

Part Third contains twenty-two letters, written from dif- 
ferent places, in which we get vivid descriptions of the places, 
scenes and people; and the book closes with an appendix, 


giving the observations of temperature, etc., of Dr. Vartan, 


at Nazareth. 

Prof. McGarvey has given much time and study to the 
geography of Bible lands, having been professor for a num- 
ber of years of Sacred History, and was well prepared to 
make his travels profitable to himself and to all Bible stu- 
dents who may be so fortunate as to get the book. 

We thank him most heartily for the whole book, but spe- 
cially for the chapter, “ An Argument from the Agreement 
of the Land and the Book.” However, it was not positively 
necessary for him to write this chapter at all, for any think- 
ing and fair mind will make the argument, in spite of him- 
self, as he reads the history, description, and peculiarities of 
these Bible lands as they are given by our author in this 


volume. K. 
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ENGLisnh Quotations.—We call the attention of students, 
in English literature especially, to a small volume of “.Famil- 
iar English Quotations,” on sale with J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
and published by W hittaker & Co., of London. It is con- 
veniently arranged, the quotations in alphabetical order, and 
with a complete index. We recommend it as valuable, espe- 
cially to the young. It would be well, however, for every 
scholar to have it in his library, for how often are we puzzled 
to know the origin and authorship of some “ familiar quota- 
tion?” 

Send 50 cents to Lippincott & Co. and get the book. You 
will in one day get information worth more than the price. 


K. 


Tae Turory or Preacutne; Lectures on Homiletics, by Aus- 
tin Phelps, D.D., late Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 188i. 


The fact that this work is entitled, “ Theory of Preaching,” 
should by no means incline any one to believe that it is not 
practical. It is somewhat logically constructed, but it is also 
eminently practical. Instead of its logical form detracting 
from its value, it would be only the more valuable if it were 
somewhat more scientifically constructed. It retains largely 
the oral forms in which the lectures were originally delivered 
to the classes, which circumstance will rather increase than 
diminish the interest with which it will be perused by the 
general reader. The style is singularly clear, and fresh, and 
chaste, and largely epigramatic. The spirit that pervades 
the book is eminently Christ-like. We could quote scores 
of sentences worthy of being cherished in the memory and 
in the heart. The author, or rather the lecturer, nowhere 
loses sight of the fact that the great object of the pulpit is to 
save souls and nurture them in the grace and knowledge of 


our Lord and Saviour. He believes in preaching the bone 


and sinewy doctrines of depravity, of atonement, of regener- 


ation and retribution, which he rightly ealls “the elemental 
forces in the faith of a preacher.’ The proportion of faith 
with which he believes in one of these doctrines will deter- 


mine the degree of faith with which he believes in all the 
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rest. If I do not believe in a future retribution, then I have 
no need of an atonement; if I do not need an atonement, I 
do not need to be regenerated ; if | do not need to be regen- 
ated, then I am not depraved. But I am depraved; hence 
follows regeneration, atonement, retribution. These are doc- 
trines fundamental to the preacher; hence he must believe 
them. 

There is one point on which the author of these lectures is 
not Calvinistic, whatever he may be on others. He believes 
that Christ died for a// men in the same sense. No other 
theology on this subject can be called a “ working theology,” 
and that is the kind the preacher wants. The theory of a 
limited atonement may do in the study, but it will not do in 
the pulpit. It must be held in silence. It must be kept out 
of sight. It has in it no suasive power, and cannot by any 
rational process of speech, be galvanized into a resource of 
persuasion to any rational being who can be induced to 
accept it intelligently. It is alien to the design of 
preaching. It is hostile to a preacher’s mission, discour- 
aging to his hopes, withering to all zeal in his work, 
and builds a firmament of brass to his prayers. If Omnipo- 
tence were to make it true, Omnipotence could not change 
its bearing upon the moral nature of man, without first re- 
creating that nature, and making the human race something 
other than it is. So, says the author, with the theory of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, as a test of character and a 
ground of retribution. Nobody can be made to believe that 
it is right for him to be punished in the future state for any 
body’s sins but hisown. But was not Augustine a great and 
successful preacher, and Calvin, and Turrettin, and Knox? 
And did they not all hold such doctrines in theology as 
these? And-were they not necessitarians in their philoso- 
phy? And yet were they not skillful in winning men to 
Christ? Yes; but they were not consistent; and able men 


who hold these doctrines never are, We have read hist ry 


to little purpose if we look very confidently for theoretic 


consistency any where in a great work of real life. It is 
characteristic of a very able man always that he flings con- 


sistency to the winds if he feels it to b« blocking the wheels 
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of success in a practical emergency. The reason why such 
doctrines as the above have lasted so long in the books is 
because they have never been preached in the pulpit. Under 
the impulse of his godly emotions the necessitarian in 
philosophy and the predestinarian in theology will say, 
‘* Repent, believe, obey, turn ye,” just as if he thought men 
could do these things, and just as any other preacher would 
say them. The Spirit of God mercifully takes such a preacher 
at his word, and uses not his philosophy, but the gospel, to 
the salvation of souls. 

The book is composed of forty rather short lectures. The 
first three are devoted to the sermon; then follow six on the 
text, its history, uses, and forms. May we select a mistrans- 
lation as a text? May we select uninspired texts, such as 
the language of Job’s wife, ‘“* Curse God,” etc., “ Almost thou 
persuadest me,” etc., and many others? Must the text be a 
complete grammatical sentence? Should a text be long or 
short, or may it be either? Should we choose texts of lofty 
emotional character? May we use accommodated texts? 
May we use a text as a mere motto? How should the text 
be announced? These and many other questions are dis- 
cussed under this head. Then follow lectures on the expla- 
nation, introduction, proposition, division, development, con- 
clusion. The book abounds in practical suggestions, and 
illustrations drawn from a very broad range of reading and 
observation. All our young preachers, especially, ought to 


read it carefully. F. 


SPARKS FROM A GrEoLoatst’s Hammer, by Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D., author of “ Pre-Adamites,” etc., etc., and Professor 
of Geology and Paleontology in the University of Michi- 
gan. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1881. Price, $2. 

The volume before us is of the highest interest. The style 
is fascinating and popular and the subjects treated are live 
questions of the day. It might be supposed from the title 
of the book, that one would find there dry descriptions of 
rocks and strata and technical details concerning fossils. 
But such is not the case. he readér finds himself imme- 
diately in the midst of the magnificent scenery of the Alps, 
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and is carried by the writer through the beautiful vale of 
Chamouix and to the icy summit of Mont Blane. The age 
of the world is discussed and its climates and seasons. The 
doctrine of evolution, too, is considered, and the author 
leaves the reader in the midst of the abstractions of the 
philosophy of science. 

The most important chapters, perhaps, in the book are 
those on the “ Genealogy of Ships” and the “Grounds and 
Consequences of Evolution.” The first is a reply to the lec- 
tures on the ‘“* Demonstrative Proofs of Evolution,” delivered 
by Prof. Huxley in New York. It is an unanswerable argu- 
ment and exposes a prominent fallacy in the doctrine of the 
materialistic school of evolutionists. The other chapter 
shows that in the hypothesis of derivation of species from 
species among animals and plants, when rightly considered, 
there can be no conflict with the Bible. 

There is an important fact which the Christian world in 
its fright has overlooked and which the evolutionists have 
mostly ignored. It is this: that evolution is a mere process, the 
study of which make s known the laws which gove rh it, but give 8 710 
intimation of the efficic nt cause which brings it about. The devel- 
opment of the human being from the ovum through the 
various embryonic stages, through birth, childhood, and 
manhood, is an undisputed fact of observation, yet why it is 
so we cannot tell. There is some moving cause behind it all 
which escapes us. So also in the development of animals 
and plants from lower forms there is undoubtedly a causative 
factor which does not come under our observation. 

To my mind the doctrine of evolution is incomplete and 
utterly incomprehensible without the hypothesis of an om- 
nipotent creator and an immanent supernatural power to 
maintain and a designing intellect to direct and govern the 
whole. The ultra materialistic scientists may scoff at tele- 
ology as they may, yet it is only in teleology that a rational 


’ 
explanation of the universe can be found. This agrees with, 
our common sense. It is only by a course of compulsory 


reasoning that the mind can be convinced of any thing else, 
and such convictions are usually transient. In the niore 
sober moments, when the mind is relieved of the strain of 
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reasoning, it gravitates back to the natural condition. I fancy 
that the day is even now at hand when a theory of evolution 
which discards Deity will be tabooed by the scientists them- 
selves. 

Dr. Winchell is so well known that the mere announce- 
ment of a new book from him is sufficient to insyre it a ready 
acceptance with the public. His labors have been of great 
importance not only to science but also to religion. While 
he is a true devotee of modern science with all its advance- 
ments, he never lets an occasion pass unimproved when he 
can strike a blow for God and the Christian religion. We 


recommend the book to all. H. 


Tue Beier 1x ImMMorTALITY ON Pur 


LY LoatcaL PRINCIPLES, 
by Rev. J. B. Gross, author of “The 


I: 

he Heathen Religion in 
its Popular and Symbolical Development,” of * The Doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper,” ete., ete., ete. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1882. 12mo. Fine cloth. Price, $1. 


‘If a man die, shall he live again?” This question is as 
full of interest to us of the present day as it was to those who 
lived in the time of Job. And any light that may be thrown 
upon the subject from purely logical principles is none the 
less welcome, though we are favored with a fuller revelation. 

The author gives nine logical reasons for the immortality 
of the soul. Three or four chapters are collateral rather 
than strictly pertinent to the subject. 

The thoughts contained in this little book are worth the 
consideration and remembrance of all. We regret to say 
that the style is not of uniform excellence, and in some places 


is susceptible of improvement. M. 


Tue Tuertstic ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED BY Recent THEORIES: 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, by J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late Professor of Lli,- 
tory and Political Economy in Brown University. Boston: 
Houghtdn, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
1882. Price, $2. 


This work is a triumph of intellectual ability. It is not 


characterized by the unfair acuteness of the sophist, the invec- 


tive of the frightened theologian, nor the one-sidedness of 
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the dogmatist. It is the reflex of a master mind, calmly 


grasping and dealing with the most momentous question of 
this or any other age, with an evident consciousness of the 
overpowering weight of the arguments which he heaps up. 
He gathers around him the atheist, the pessimist, the mate- 
rialist, the idealist, and the modern evolutionist, not as adver- 
saries that are to be put to shame, but as friends and truth 
seekers, from whose very philosophies he culls the threads 
of truth to weave into his own system. Manipulated by his 
skillful hand, the whole array of modern philosophers, from 
pious, idealistic Berkley and gloomy, doubting Hume, to the 
prince of nature-philosophers, Herbert Spencer, all have 
contributed to the material with which we are to build to- 
day an impregnable doctrine of theism. ‘He treats all sys- 
tems with generosity and broadness of spirit, and gathers 
truth from each. Conscious of the strength of his positions, 
he has no need of sneer, contempt, nor vituperation—things 
so common with those who combat the supposed tendencies 
of modern science. Scoffers, like Ingersoll, and petty scien- 
tific atheists whosneer at those things which the human 
heart has for eighteen centuries held most dear, he justly 
deems unworthy of his notice. 

The author’s argument is cumulative, exhaustive, and irre- 
sistibly convincing. The evolutionist himself is compelled 
to be a theist, and the atheist is shown to have henceforth no 
firm standing place iu the universe. The argument begins 
with the discussion of the great doctrine of the Relativity of 
Knowledge, which is the fundamental postulate of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy of August Comte, and also one of the cen- 
tral thoughts of Spencer’s great system. Both were advo- 
cates of the strictly scientific method. Comte stopped with 
the conditioned. Spencer felt compelled to admit that “the 
momentum of thought inevitably carries us beyond condi- 
tioned existence to unconditional existence.” 

This ultimate conclusion of Spencer’s philosophy our au- 
thor uses as an important step in his argument for theism. 
He adds further, “I have endeavored to show from the writ- 
ings of the recognized living leader of this school, that the 
doctrine of relativity, fairly understood, will not allow us to 
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stop here; that we are brought at last to a point where the 
intuition of absolute existence is forced irresistibly upon the 
mind. Even science cannot come to its extreme verge with- 
out drawing transcendental inferences.” 

Dr. Diman next considers Force and Cause. The doctrine 
of the conservation of energy and the fact that all natural 
phenomena are but the results of the action of forces 
which, though ever changing, are persistent and invariable 
in quantity, have lead some to think that this was sufficient 
to account for the present order of things in the universe, 
without the hypothesis of a First Cause. In answer to this 
objection, among other things, the author says, “‘ The theory 
of an original indestructible force is, after all, but a method 
of accounting for change. And in accounting for change, it 
not only concedes that every change in nature had a cause, 
but that back of all change lies something persistent and 
unchangeable. There is in this theory the positive affirma- 
tion of something lying behind the finite and the conditioned. 
We may apply to it what designation we please, but we can- 
not get rid of the fact that the most refined conception of 
the universe that science has yet reached is a conception that 
leads us back to an absolute and eternal source of all phe- 
nomena of existence.” 

Having thus established the existence of a first cause, the 
author proceeds to discuss its nature, and answers the ques- 
tion, ‘*Is it eternal mind, or is it eternal matter?” building 
his arguments upon the evidences of order and design in 
nature. He shows further that if the doctrine of evolution 
be true, which he regards most likely, the argument from 
design is not in the least invalidated, but on the contrary, 
makes the conception of final cause more imperatively neces- 
sary. Then follows the discussion of the subtile theory of 
immanent finality in nature, as illustrated by instinct in ani- 
mals. This doctrine was the central thought in the religious 


systems of India, and was an important element in much of 
the Greek philosophy. It is revived to-day in some forms of 
the doctrine of evolution. But immanence does not exclude 
transcendence. We are furthermore to look for the solution 
of the problem of life, “not in the lowest but in the 
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highest form of life and being.” “ Why turn to the 
instinct of brutes, about which we know so little, when 


we have directly before us the intelligence of man, of 
which we know, through our consciousness, so much? 
Then, too, the hypothesis of instinctive finality “really 
presents much greater difficulties than the hypothesis of 


intelligence.” 

Our author next establishes the moral nature and the per- 
sonality of the Deity, and thus, by an unbroken chain of 
invincible arguments places natural religion upon a firmer 
basis than it ever has been before. He shows that the rea- 
soning of Bishop Butler, “instead of being weakened, has 
been greatly extended and enlarged by the results of modern 
science.” In summing up, he says, “I have sought to show 
not only that the rational grounds on which we believe in 
the existence of God have not been affected by any of the 
recent conclusions of science, but that these conclusions lead 
us to a point where this belief is forced upon us with irre- 
sistible power, and that the new conceptions of nature, with 
which science makes us familiar, render the presence and 
constant operation of God a most reasonable postulate; and 
that the modes of operation on which science insists, instead 
of making the mind averse to revelation, in reality harmonize 
with the most distinctive teachings of our holy religion. 
Whatever the personal attitude of some men of science, the 
bent and tendency of scientific thought is in a wholesome 
direction, and can only result in the fuller confirmation of 
that truth of which the Church is the pillar and ground.”’ 

We have written this extended notice because of the impor- 
tance of the subject and the excellence of the work before 
us. Weconsider it unexcelled by any modern work on the 


subject. H. 


SynonymMes.—One of the most convenient books we have 
seen, is a little volume called, “A Handy Book of Syno- 
nymes, of Words in General Use,” sent to us by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

The words are arranged, of course, alphabetically, and for 
every word, from two to one dozen synonymes are given. 
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Such a work is of valuable service to almost any writer, and 
this, for its size and convenience, we class a good work of 
the kind. What writer has not, many a time, searched his 
brain to get a word, just the word, to express his idea; or often 
not wishing to use a particular word, but one conveying the 
same meaning? In other words, we have all been puzzled 
sometimes to get a synonyme. We are also troubled some- 
times to express our meaning without an awkward repetition 
of the same word, or to get the word that conveys the exact 
shade of meaning we may have in mind. To all who have 
such experiences we recommend this little book as a valuable 
help. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, are the pub- 
lishers, and the price of the book is, in cloth, 50 cents; roan, 


75 cents. K. 


We have received from Charles Scribner’s Sons a pamphlet 
entitled, “ The Conflicts of the Age,’ and containing four 
articles: 1. “ An Advertisement for a New Religion, by an 
Evolutionist.” 2. “The Confession of an Agnostic, by an 
Agnostic.” 3. “ What Morality have we Left? by a New- 
Light Moralist.” 4. “ A Review of the Fight, by a Yankee 
Farmer.” 

The first of these papers, it will be remembered, attracted 
some notice in the North. American Review a few years since, 
and is an illustration of the tendency of modern infidelity to 
thrust itself upon society under the mask of scientific truth. 
It also suggests very forcibly that “a Jitile learning is a dan- 
erous thing.” 

The author of this paper insists that the religion for such 


oe 
5 


men as himself (and it is to be hoped there are few such) 
must have no God, no immortality, no final judgment, no 


supernatural power of any kind, and, inconsistently enough, 


he claims that everything beyond what is seen must be repre- 
sented as unknown and unknowable. 

The second paper indorses the first and goes a step further, 
introducing “ free-loveism”’ as a desirable and commendable 
part of the religion for this evolutionary age. 

The third paper is as full of dogmatism and cold infidelity 
as the other two, with perhaps a little more licentiousness. 
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All these men insist that man came from the ascidian, having 
a common ancestor in the catarrhine monkey; and judging 
from their total disregard for marital relations and the ear- 
nestness with which they insist upon indiscriminate love- 
making, one would conclude that they preferred still to be 
identified with their amorous ancestor. 

In the fourth paper a Yankee farmer very aptly shows the 
inconsistency of the positions of these men. 

We regret that so good a house as Charles Scribner’s Sons 
should suffer such a publication to go before the public wit! 
their imprint upon it. z. 


Tue Purir anp Pew. 

We are glad to be able to call the attention of our readers 
in this number of the Review to Dr. Blake’s last book, Th: 
Pulpit and Pew. We did not receive a copy until the even- 
ing before Christmas, and therefore had the pleasure of 
reading it during the holidays, which we did from title-page 
to “the end.” The matter was about made up for this num- 
ber before we received the book, but we are anxious for our 


readers, not merely to get this notice, but to send and get 


the book as soon as possible; therefore we hurry to get this 


in. 

The book contains 280 pages, in large, clear type—about 
the size of this type—printed on good white paper and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth; and the price is 75 cents for a 
single copy and 60 cents per copy by the half dozen, post 
paid. We get books from the leading publishing houses in 
the United States, and none of them are sold cheaper than 
this one, while most of them are higher. The value of books 
is generally estimated according to the size and mechanical 
work, but if we estimate their value by the character of the 
contents, this one is worth its weight in gold. Dr. Blake 
has beat himself in the production of these pages and ought 
to be well paid for his labor. It deserves a large sale and we 
certainly think it will get it, as it ought to be in every family 
in this country. 

It is entirely undenominational and will suit the ministry 
and laity of one Church as well as another. Therefore it 
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would be well for every family to get it, and read it. It will 
make any preacher a better preacher and any church mem- 
ber a better member. We believe it would pay any pastor, 
if he could not get it into the hands of his people any other 
way, to buy it himself and make a gratuitous distribution of 
it among his flock. We do not hesitate to say that we be- 
lieve it will help the pastor in his work more, if it is read by 
his members, than any other book, which we have seen, out- 
side of the Bible. We believe also it would pay any congre- 
gation, if the pastor will not get it himself, to buy it and 
present it to him. 

As is seen from the title of the book, it is divided into two 
general divisions—the ministry and the laity. 

In Part I.—the ministry—the following topics are dis- 
cussed, under the head of “The qualifications and duties 
which are essential to a successful minister of the gospel:”’ 

1. He must be a converted man—a man of deep, undoubted 
piety. 

2. He must have a divine call to the work. 

3. He must be a student—must qualify himself intellect- 
ually for his great work. 

4. He must have a kind and fraternal spirit—must have 
no jealousy or ill will toward his brethren in the ministry. 


5. He must possess dignity of character—must be a Chris- 


tian gentleman. 

6. He must be a man of fervent, persevering prayer. 

7. He must be a man of earnestness and zeal. 

8. He should be a man of great firmness—a man of decis- 
ion of character. 

9. He must visit his flock—must mix and mingle with his 
people. 

10. He should be a man of great prudence. 

11. He must indoctrinate his people. 

12. He must preach the gospel—nothing but the gospel. 

13. He must be consecrated to his work. 

In Part I1.—the membership—the following topics are 
discussed under the head of “ The qualifications and duties 
which are’essential to an efficient church membership :’ 


1. Regeneration or the new birth. 
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. They must have the gospel—the means of grace. 

3. They must attend the sanctuary. 

. They must be circumspect in their walk—must be con- 
sistent Christians. 

5. They must live in peace and unity. 

6. They must read the literature of the Church—must be 
well informed as to doctrines, polity, etc, 

7. They must scrupulously guard the good name and repu- 
tation of their minister. 

8. They must be liberal in their contributions to the caus 
of religion. 

9. They must be earnest and zealous ‘in their lives. 

10. They must pray for their minister and must codperate 
with him in church work. 

11. They must cultivate household piety—family religion. 

12. .They must engage in Sabbath-school work—must Jabot 
for the conversion of the young. 

13. They must support their minister pecuniarily—must 
enable those who “ preach the gospel to live of the gospel.” 

14. They must disseminate the religion which they pro- 
fess—must have a missionary spirit. 

The reader can get something like a correct idea of the 
scope of the work from the foregoing table of contents, and 
as is seen, the ground is pretty thoroughly covered. The 
conception of the book, so far as we know, is a new one; 
for if there is any thing in this particular direction any- 
where, we have never heard of it. It is nevertheless an 
important field and we thank our brother most heartily for 
cultivating it so well. 

One important feature in the work is the great force of 
the language used in the discussion of the different topics. 
It is not dogmatical, however, for the author shows great 
deference to his brethren and special regard for their feel- 
ings, but the language is so forcible that the words burn 
themselves into the very conscience of the reader, and if he 
is guilty of dereliction of duty he feels convicted before God, 
and as he reads he is almost forced to fall upon his knees 
and promise a reformation. At least this is our experience— 
we felt convicted as we read, and believe it has done us good. 
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The qualifications and duties of the minister of the gospel 
are forcibly portrayed and faithfully represented, and the 
arguments biblical from beginning to end. 

That our readers may see something of the style and force 
of the arguments we make a few extracts from the book. 
In arguing for the genuine conversion of the preacher of the 
gospel as a positive necessity—a sine gua non to success, we 
have the following: 

“ A mere external reformation is not sufficient. The change 
demanded is a moral, universal, spiritual change; a change 
of the principles of the mind, of the heart, of the conduct, 
and of the life by the power of the Holy Ghost. Without 
this ‘new birth’ his ministrations would be as a ‘sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal.’ Yea, he would be in the predica- 
ment of a blind man endeavoring to discourse upon the 
beauties of light, or of a deaf man laboring to make others 
understand the symphonies and harmonies of music. 

** Indeed, all religions, false as well as true, have required 
their sacred office to be filled with the best of human beings. 
‘The first man,’ says the Veda, or sacred book of the Brah- 
mins, ‘after his creation, said to God, “There will be on 
earth a variety of occupations, and every man will not be fit 
for all; how then are men to be distinguished?” God 
answered him saying, “‘ They who are the purest are always 
to be Brahmins, or ministers of religion; let the rest be what 
the will.”’ ” 

‘In the Greek and Roman religion, in like manner, the 
last and great injunction given to all who were initiated into 
the sacred mysteries, was, ‘ Watch and abstain from all evil.’ 
The speech which an ancient tragic poet puts into the mouth 
of one of these teachers should cause many a minister of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to blush. ‘ Since,’ says he, ‘1 became 
a priest of Idean Jupiter, I have kept all my garments pure 
and spotless; and I hold myself above the ordinary converse 
and conduct of men.’ .... *The hand,’ says Gregory of 


Nazianzum, ‘that proposes to make another clean must not 


itself be filthy.’ He also said, ‘The minister of the gospel 


must first be pure, and then purify others; be taught him- 
self and then teach others.’” ... 
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“The world, however, is full of counterfeits, and, unfor- 
tunately tor the cause of our holy religion, the Christian 
pulpit is not free from them. Simply because a man may be 
a minister is by no means positive evidence that he is a con- 


verted man; for in every age of the Chureh, ungodly men 


have not only aspired to but actually eritered the sacred 


office. The deepest wounds, too, which the religion of the 
Bible has ever received, or ever can receive, have been, and 
are, those inflicted by unconverted ministers. How sadly, 
for instance, did the Jewish Church suffer when such char- 
acters as Hophni and Phinehas officiated at the altar! ... 
From that period down to the present, as ecclesiastical his- 
tory proves, the Church has been compz2lled to mourn the 
fact that some of the ‘ vilest of men have occasionally been 
found in the sacred profession.’ In addition to the appalling 
fact just announced, it is likewise true that even sincer 
men—men who thought that they were converted—have 
entered the ministry, and have essayed to preach a salvation of 
which they were, at that time, experimentally ignorant. 

“ With these facts’ before us, it could not be considered 
either extravagant or unkind to assert that there are now 
hundreds—yea, thousands—in the ministry, among the vari- 
ous denominations of Christendom, who are not converted. 
Horrible thought! Yet, with the Bible and ecclesiastical 
history in our hands, we must believe the facts, however 
revolting to our hearts. . . . . The coldness of his heart 
freezes the language of his lips: and he cannot possibly 
kindle in the bosom of others that love to God and zeal for 
his service which have no existence in his own life. Un- 
happy the people to whom God may permit such a man to 
minister! Unhappy, too—yea, indescribably miserable—the 
minister who becomes thus the tempter and destroyer of 
those whom he might be instrumental in saving! Lis supe- 


ravate his condemnation. 


ro 
~~ 


rior knowledge only serves to a 
He bears the torch, yet he himself knows not the way. Like 
the scribes and Pharisees of old, he neither goes into heaven 
himself nor suffers them that are entering to go in. Instead 
of being a star of Bethlehem to guide and lead his hearers 


to Jesus, he is a stone of stumbling over which they will 
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plunge into the vortex of despair. Yea, such a minister 
is a greater curse to his flock than famine, pestilence, or 
sword... 

*‘The proposition is therefore repeated with emphasis, that 
a minister of the gospel must be a man of piety—of deep, 
undoubted piety. * It is not enough that he should be equal 
in this respect, to ordinary Christians. God and men, and 
with good reason, too, require that he should be a representa- 
tive, a typical Christian. To him the people come to drink 
as to a spring; hence, there should be in him an abounding 
spiritual fountain.” 

The pages devoted to a divine call to the ministry are ex- 
cellent, but we only have space for the following extract 
under that head : 

** Ministers of the gospel are Heaven’s ambassodors; and 
every one knows that the very essence of the ambassadorial 
office lies in the appointment which is made by the sovereign 
represented. An ambassador unsent would not only be pow- 
erless, but he would be highly reprehensible. . . . . Earthly 
rulers insist upon the exercise of such a prerogative in order 
that the integrity of their government may be preserved; 
but how much more important that the God of heaven (the 
heavenly Ruler) should demand the same prerogative? .... 

“ Why is it that some who are men of piety and of high 
culture never seem to have any success, while others, who 
are greatly their inferiors in natural endowments and in ac- 


9? 


quired gifts have many ‘stars in their crowns of rejoicing? 
There is to our mind, but one answer: The former have ‘ run 
without being sent,’ while the latter are ‘shepherds of God’s 
own choosing.’ No man, therefore, can claim the ministry 
as his right—as his inheritance—because his fathers and his 
ancestors for generations past, have served the Church and 
their God in that capacity. No learning, no morality, no 


profession, no zeal, no any thing, can supply the place of a 
divine call. We cannot conceive of God’s giving a reve- 
lation of such vast import without at the same time 
definitely ordaining the best method of making it. known. 
He would not leave it to loose, uncertain methods. Indeed, 
if no regular divine agency had been appointed, to publish 
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the message of reconciliation between God and man, we 
would certainly® feel that God is not in earnest in this, or 
that it is not a true revelation. . . . . The Lord appoints 
his workmen ; and those who go in obedience to that appoint- 
ment will be owned and honored of him. But the minister 
who is not thus sent, though he may be learned, eloquent, 


and popular, will not be blessed and honored of Heaven. 


The world may approve him, but in the ‘ great day’ he will 
hear the solemn words, ‘I never knew you’ as one of my 
ambassadors. Whatever such a minister may have, he lacks 
the divine call; and without this he cannot have the unction 
of the Holy One, the power of the Spirit of the Lord of 
Hosts. 

“'To some the preaching of the gospel may seem to be a 
matter of individual choice—may suppose that the ministry 
of God’s Word is a trade to be learned, a profession to be 
chosen, an office to be sought; but such persons ‘do greatly 
err, not knowing the scriptures nor the power of God.’”’ 

The chapter on the intellectual qualifications of the min- 
istry, under the head, “ He must be a student—must qualify 
himself intellectually for his great work,” is splendid. We 
hope that every preacher in the Church will get the book 
and read this chapter, if nothing more. Not that every one, 
perhaps, needs to be stirred up upon this subject, but it will 
do any minister of the gospel good; and especially ought 
the younger ones, and particularly those just entering the 
ministry, to read it. It does not go to extremes either way, 
but is scriptural and sensible. The motives held out for the 
young minister to properly qualify himself for his great work 
are so strong and are presented so forcibly that, it seems to 
us, any young man would be urged on in his preparation by 
reading this chapter. There is so much of the spirit of relig- 
ion in the argument, that we believe the Spirit of God will 
use this chapter in forcing the duty of a thorough prepara- 
tion upon the heart of every young man who reads it, if he 
is called of God to the work. 

From this chapter we make the following extracts: 

“Tt was a saying of Demosthenes that ‘a man should be 
branded as the pest of society and the enemy of the com- 
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monwealth who durst propose any thing in public which he 
had not first considered well, and pondered if private.’ But 
how much more presumptuous it is for a minister of the 
gospel, in the great work of salvation, to appear before the 
Church, before angels, and before God himself, to speak upon 
the dread mysteries of redemption, without having secured 
beforehand the advantage which knowledge, study, and 
preparation will give him? Like his great Master, the min- 
ister is ‘set for the rise or fall of many in Israel;’ but with- 
out proper qualification, he can never meet the high and holy 
obligations which are upon him. 

‘*Paul’s advice to Timothy was, ‘ Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the Word of truth.’—2 ‘Tim. m. 15. 
No one, surely, who has a proper conception of the sacred 
office, can, for a moment, doubt that the ministry of the 
nineteenth century should profit by that advice. Indeed, 
with the facilities which this age is now offering to the rising 
ministry for intellectual culture, no probationer, who has the 
proper respect for himself and for the cause of his Master, 
can afford to enter upon the sacred profession without the 
necessary literary qualifications. Men of piety can do good, 
even when destitute of the high intellectual culture upon 
which we are insisting; but the history of the Church proves 
that, as a general thing, they have never been able to lay 


broad foundations, nor to raise well-proportioned and firmly- 


jointed superstructures. It requires intellectual culture, and 


a high order of it too, to accomplish such work as Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, McGready, etc., performed. 

* But while we insist upon the broad and extensive culture 
which the present age demands, yet we would not be under- 
stood as taking the position that each and- every minister 
should have the same amount of learning. In other words, 
we do not contend, nor do we believe, that there is a divine 
warrant— a thus saith the Lord’—for a definite and specific 
amount of human learning as an indispensable perequisite— 
a sine qua non—to entering upon the sacred profession. ; 

“ What Christianity needs is a ministry adapted to the cul- 
ture of the age. Society, like a pyramid, has the largest 
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amount of material at the base. It is also a fact which can- 
not be denied, that religion, like flame, kindles in anu ipward 
direction. Grades of society must be set on tire like layers 
of wood—at the bottom. 

“ No man can succeed as a minister of the gospel without 
close, ardent, persevering study, nor is he to consider that he 
is at all meeting his responsibilities, in this particular, unless 
he is equal to, if not in advance of, those to whom he minis- 
ters. He is a teacher, and unless he can comply with what 
that word implies, he cannot, as Paul did, ‘magnify his 
office.’ No minister can sustain himself who is not a student. 
He must be constantly accumulating fresh and invigorating 
thought, else he will soon exhaust the stock on hand. The 


people will not submit to dry and senseless platitudes; nor 


will they, except under protest, pay for services which they 
believe have cost neither time nor thought.” 

We would like to quote much more under this head, but 
our space will not allow it. 

Although we have already quoted more than is usual in an 
ordinary book notice, yet we will not forbear to give an 
extract from the chapter on ministerial dignity. 

“Dr. John Hall, in speaking of the gravity which belongs 
to the ministry, says, ‘ Did you ever see a pilot take a ship 
through a perilous passage? He is grave. I have seen the 
surgeon’s knife drawn round the limb where an error of an 
inch would have been a terrible mistake. He was grave. |] 
have heard a conscientious judge weigh and set out in the 
utmost fullness the evidence in a murder case, as earnestly 
bent on putting everything fairly as if his own life depended 
on the issue. Any levity here would be out place; and on 
the same principle, by the average mankind, gravity will be 
looked for in those who deal with matters of life and death, 
and speak for God. . . .;. A minister has no more right to 
be rude, slovenly, or ill-bred, than any other gentleman. 

In a word, no preacher can afford to take liberties in regard 
to his deportment, his conversation, or his dress, simply 
because he is a preacher.” 

We might give many more extracts which would be profit- 
able and interesting to our readers, but our space forbids. 
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We have already gone beyond our usual limits, but we have 
extracted only such sentences as we wished to say ourselves. 
Many others are just as good as we have quoted. We would 
like to give some specimens of the chapters devoted to the 
membership, but we cannot. 

We do not know how it is with our brother Blake, he 
must decide for himself, but there are not many preachers 
who can write such a book without feeling the gun kick as it 
kills the game in front. 

We advise all who can possibly spare the money, to send 
and get the book. Address, Rev. T. C. Blake, D.D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Before closing this already long notice, we will take this 
occasion to express the regret that our Church cannot have 
the benefit of more of this kind of literature. The Church 
needs books and many of them, and what the result will be 
if we do not get them is hard to tell. We need large books, 
dealing with the heavy questions which are pressing Chris- 
tian investigation; we need many small books, giving to the 
world the doctrines and teachings of Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians; and the Church needs, very much, a cheap tract litera- 
ture, that will be so good and so cheap that it will fly with 
the wings of the wind. Why can we not get it? How long 
are we to wait? The Church seeing this great want many 
years ago appointed a Board of Publication, and asked the 
membership to contribute money and enable the Board to 
supply the demand. The people, under the circumstances, 
were liberal in trying to enable the Board to furnish the 
literature needed. Just about the time the Board was 
getting able to accomplish a good work in this direction, and 
was publishing books, and good ones too, rather rapidly, the 
General Assembly directed it to purchase the weekly papers 
then published in its interest by individual enterprise. The 


purchases were made, and from that day the Board has had 
all it could do to carry its large debt thus contracted and to 


publish its periodicals. 

However we are of the opinion, and have been for some 
time, that if the Board had, in addition to its present work- 
ing force, a first class, hard working book editor, he could 
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get the material, publish the books, and so stir up the Church 
upon the subject that the sales would, in a short time, more 


than pay all the expenses. 

One thing is certain, we very much need good books, and 
if the Church accomplishes the full measure of its mission, 
it must have them. We have many good and able men, who, 
no doubt, would gladly write just such books as are needed, 
if they were assured they could be published. Not many of 
them are able to publish books themselves, therefore we 
should thank any who will write good ones and bring them 


out at their own expense and risk. K. 


BisHop DoaGetr’s SERMONS. 


We have received from the Southern Methodist Publishing House, at 
Nashville, a neat volume of sermons by the late Rev. David Seth Doggett, 
D.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist Church, South, with a biograph- 
ical sketch by the Rey. John E, Edwards, D.D.: edited by Thos. O. Sum- 
mers, D.D., LL.D. 

Bishop Doggett was one of the great men of the Southern Methodist 
Church, and one of the great preachers of the Southern pulpit. In such 
men Protestant Churches have a common interest, and for them all Chris- 
tians bear a tender love. He was a Methodist, and perhaps no member of 
the Methodist Church loved it more than he did, but he was a Christian, 
and in an emphatic sense he belonged to the great Christian family. He 
loved the doctrinés of the Methodist Church, but it is clearly seen in these 
printed sermons, that he loved those precious Christian doctrines common 
to the whole family of Christ more than any others. 

We have enjoyed reading these sermons exceedingly. Some of them we 
have only had time to give a look over, but many of them we have read from 
text to benediction ; and in each we have had a feast of fat things. Bishop 
Doggett was a sound and logical preacher, and in each sermon clearly 
evinces the desire more to honor and magnify the Saviour of men than to 
advance the interests of any earthly cause, or any particular dogma. This 
characteristic, with his evident deep humility, made the strong intellect a 
mighty power in the pulpit. He was also a good theologian in the sense 
that he presented Bible truths in a clear and forcible manner, and with a 
systematic exactness which shows that his dogmatics were founded upon a 
system of philosophy as their logical parent. 

Many theologians have a pretty good system of dogmatics, with no foun- 
dation of philosophy as their root—an edifice without a foundation; and 
some whose dogmatics are wholly incompatible with their philosophy—an 
edifice not at all the logical outgrowth of the foundation—an inconsistency 
between the architecture of the foundation and edifice. 

He was broad and catholic in his views and feelings, and his sermons are 
full of love to all the children of men. The tenderness and pathos of his 
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appeals to the sinner to accept the Saviour, and to the Christian to live i 
Christ and labor for his cause, certainly made him a very effective preacher. 


; 


It is true he was a Methodist—a Methodist in feeling and doctrine, and 


this is discoverable in nearly all of hissermons; but not offensively so, for one 
can hardly read these sermons without falling in love with the sweet spirit 


of the man, and being convinced that his effort was more to find something 
in the Word of God that would convince and lead the sinner to Christ, and 
to edifv and strengthen the Church than to establish the particular aoc- 
trines or polit of Method 1. He did not feel, as some Methodist Bis! ps 
e was made a Bishop, his particular work as 
a preacher should ever afterwards be to study Methodist apdlogetics lf 


the doctrine of episcopacy as held by the Methodist Church is true, then, 


it seems to us, the Bishop, above all others, should preach Christ and him 


crucified—“ glory in nothing save the cross of Christ. Chis responsibility 
Bishop Doggett certainly felt; and, therefore, this volume of sermons is espe- 
cially a valuable contribution to this class of religious literature. However, 


quite a number of these sermons were, no doubt, preached before he was a 


Bishop. We understand he had a sermon, which he preached quite fre- 
uently, on Methodism, but it is not in this volume. We would like par- 


q 
ticularly to see that sermon, for we have no doubt that it is out of the 
ordinary line of such discourses. Wi quess, from the character of the ser- 


t 


mons in this volume, that more attention is given in it to the Bible doc- 


trines held by the Methodist Church, than to glorying in the history of 





of special interest in the volume is that part of the biographical 
sketch in regard to the Bishop’s last sickness. In reading the biographer’s 
description of the death-bed scene of this good and great man, we could not 
refrain weeping tears of rejoicing. So calm, so sweet, so full of happiness 


and of perfect rest in faith, and such strong expressions of hope, and so 
' 


much assurance of victory {s we read these pages we could not resist 


crying out, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 


Bishop Doggett was a great preacher, an eloquent speaker, a fine sermon- 


nt 


d executive officer. a close student, and above 


the 


meek and lowly 





all, an humble, gentle Christian—a true follower of 



















The volume has a fine likeness of Bishop Doggett as a frontispiece. We 
lly recommend the book. . Send to the Methodist Publishing House, 


cordially 1 
Tenn., Rey. J. B. MéFerrin, D.D., 
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